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Porrry Foxro (Five times a year), 5176 Woodlawn 
ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. $1.50; no single copies 
séld. Stanley Burnshaw, Milton Kovner, and 
Haniel Long, editors, — 

Publishes poems and ideas on poetry which 
have enduring qualities. Poems in any form are 
desired so Jong as they possess the originality, 
the loveliness, and the strength of authentic 
poetry. Feeble lyrics, poems in dialect, parodies, 
and humorous verse are not desired. Poets sub- 
mitting work are advised tc send several poems 
rather than one or two. Does not pay for 





“10 nos.), 234 Boylston st., 
Mrs. Margaret A. Whit- 


Penn. $1.50; 10c. D, B. Heilman, consulting editor. 


The Journal of the American Order of Steam 
Engineers. Uses general articles, and short stories 
relating to commercial or industrial life, setting 
length limit at from 900 to 1,500 words. Buys 
photographs only to illustrate stories. Wants 
fiction that is bright and spicy (for relief to 
engineering mind). Pays on the twentieth of the 
month after publication. 


Poputar Foxawce (M), 15 Moore st., New York, 
$3.00; 25c. Robert Mackay, editor. 


Suspended publication, March, 1925. 


i naan 


Uses human-interest stories and articles re- 
lating to the many phases of health, All ma- 
terial must be of 1. strictly technical nature 
and scientifically accurate. Both stories and 
articles should be written with the idea of keep- 
ing well rather than of getting well. Sets length 
limit at from 600 to 1,000 words. 


Porutar Macazmee (S-M), Street & Smith, 79 

Seventh ave. New York. $4.00; 25c. Charles Ag- 

Uses ‘short stories, novelettes, serials, and a 

very little poetry, setting length limit at 90,000 

words, Fiction may trest of adventure, mystery, 

out-of-doors, Western stories, or humorous 
stories. Does not buy photographs, and pays on — 
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Notice of Change of Title 





The Free-lance Writer’s Year Book 


announced for publication early in September, will be 


called instead 


THE FREE LANCE WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 





It is a complete writers’ library—many books compressed 


into a splendid 400-page volume 





Five dollars at all bookstores 
or direct from the publishers 


(See following pages) 

























































Advance Announcement of 


The Free-Lance Writer’s Handbook 


Readers of THE Writer are urged to order at once to secure ad- 
vance copies of the First Edition, to be mailed to reach all subscrib- 
ers at the same time. All this material is in a single volume. 





PART I— THE SURVEY 


Book I — Introduction 


DEALING WITH EDITORS John Farrar 
Mr. Farrar is editor both of The Bookman and the George H. Doran Co. 

THE AUTHOR’S PROFIT FROM HIS BOOK George Oppenheimer 
A partner in the Viking Press gives some interesting statistics. 

NON-FICTION BOOKS Frederic G. Melcher 


[The editor of The Publisher's Weekly who probably knows more about book sales than anyone 
else in the country, contributes an article which will be a revelation to many writers. 


TOE-HOLDS FOR THE FREE-LANCE Anna Brownell Dunaway 
A survey of the magazines which offer most opportunities to the beginner and the surest market 
to the established writer. 


Book II — Fiction 
ON WRITING THE NOVEL A. Hamilton Gibbs 


The author of Soundings, the best-selling novel of 1925 tells what the American public wants 
in long fiction. 


THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
An article which appeared in the Yale Review is here republished as the best modern presenta- 
tion. 

WRITING THE DETECTIVE STORY Mary Roberts Rinehart 


“The simplest form of suspense in the world’ actually does seem simple when Mrs. Rinehart 
tells intimately just how she writes a detective story. 


THE OCCULT STORY Henry S. Whitehead 
Just as most successful writers have tried detective stories for an exercise in plotting, so have they 
also tried occult stories for creation of atmosphere. 


THE ADVENTURE STORY Harold Hersey 
The editor of several magazines with a news-stand circulation of half a million tells what makes 
a good adventure story. 


THE SHORT SHORT-STORY Katharine Hopkins Chapman 
Vice-President of The League of American Pen Women points the common-sense way into print 
through the large, neglected market for abbreviated fiction and tells writers how to cut down 
their rejected longer stories into easily salable storiettes. 


FIRST PERSON AND CONFESSIONAL STORIES A Specialist 
How the writer can earn and learn at the same time. A marked trend in reader-taste analyzed. 
JUVENILE STORIES Blanche McNeal 


Analysis of the psychological characteristics of children at various ages and what they like to 
read — with classified markets. 


Book III — Journalism 
WRITING FOR THE NEWSPAPERS Burges Johnson 


Well known author, editor, and teacher surveys a huge field for writing and shows where the 
openings for free-lancers occur. 
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INTERVIEWING AS AN ART Loutse Guyol 
Good advice and necessary warnings to those whose acquaintance with the great and near-great 
offers an opportunity for free-lance writing of a peculiar type. 

ILLUSTRATING YOUR FEATURE W. W. Fairbanks 
A writer who has sold over one thousand fact articles in the past ten years tells how photography 


has been responsible for his success. Where to obtain photographs on given subjects if you can- 
not take them yourself. 


THE FREE-LANCE EDITOR G. W. Doughty 
A small-town newspaper pays $3,000 a year to this free-lance editor-writer for a few hours work 
a day. 


SEMI-NEWS AND SPECIALS Louis Duncan Ray 


Five to ten dollars a column for brightening up a local newspaper. An analysis of the types of 
material demanded. 


THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT Philip Kerby 
A noted war correspondent who has found in his life the adventure that most people find only in 
fiction, tells about the inside working of the system. 


Book IV — Plays and Scenarios 
BREAKING INTO BROADWAY Augustus Thomas 


The playwright-producer’s point of view on the opportunities in writing for the stage. 


THE AMATEUR PLAY MARKET Beulah King 
A successful writer of one-act and full length plays for the amateur stage uncovers a large market 
and a splendid training ground for playwrights. 


THE RADIO PLAY Clyde McArdle 
This WNAC broadcaster finds so few plays fitted to his needs that he is forced to write and 
adapt many for his own use. Requirements in a field of writing now in its lusty infancy. 


TODAY IN THE SCREEN WORLD M. R. Walsh 
“Renewed respect for the original’’ and ‘“‘classification according to the type of audience’’ are two 
startling new developments in the screen world, says the author who is in the motion picture 


department of one of the leading publishers. The demand for mother-love, Western and dog 
stories. 


ADAPTING STORIES TO THE SCREEN Lillian Brooks Lucey 
A former “‘reader’’ gives an intimate picture of the process of turning a plot into a picture. 


Book V — Verse 
THE STORY OF SOME VERSES Joseph I. C. Clarke 


From ‘‘My Life and Memories’’ is selected a charming illustration of the relation of the poet 
to the publishing world. 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN 
Simplicity is the keynote —some examples, with a list of markets. 
GREETING CARD VERSE Kitty Parsons 


A lucrative use of the writer’s spare time — with a directory of some greeting card publishers. 


Kitty Parsons 


Book VI — Criticism 
THE MORALS AND MORALE OF BOOK REVIEWING Henry Seidel Canby 


The best modern exposition of the place of the critic, with an analysis of what a review should 
be, by the distinguished editor of The Saturday Review of Literature. 


THE ART, CRAFT, AND MYSTERY OF BOOK REVIEWING John Bakeless 


A well-known reviewer gives the writer's side. 


THE OPEN FORUM TABLOID REVIEW Maude Sumner Smith 
A mid-west book-page editor tells of an interesting experiment in journalism which offers un- 
limited opportunity for young writers to try their hands at criticism. 








Book VII — Humor 
THE FREE-LANCE HUMORIST Robert E. Sherwood 


The editor of Life quotes examples of how many modern humorists have “‘arrived’’ and tells 
about the sort of material he and his fellow-editors welcome. 

CONVERTING LAUGHS INTO CHECKS J. Willard Ridings 
The writer's point of view on the most important markets for the epigram, the anecdote, the 
skit, the burlesque, the poem, and the humorous short story. 


Book VIII — Publicity and Advertising 
CORPORATION PUBLICITY Ivy L. Lee 


The leading American corporation publicity representative writes of the why and wherefore of 
his profession. 

THE PRESS AGENT VERSUS SPECIALIST Gretchen Dick 
Do you know what “‘ghost’’ writing is? One of the most successful of the ‘‘personality’’ writers 
tells about this and other revealing details of her profession. 


FREE-LANCE ADVERTISING COPY WRITING Louis Duncan Ray 


How to get assignments for this kind of work and what rates to charge. 
Book IX — The Author and the Agent 
THE FUNCTION OF THE AGENT Ben Ames Williams 


An important article published in this issue of THE WRITER to give it the widest possible cir 
culation. 


HAWK OR GUARDIAN ANGEL? Coningsby Daw 


A splendidly fair appraisal of the services an agent can render to an author 


Book X — Practical Aids to Writers 
TEACHING CREATIVE WRITING 3urges Johnson 


In this month’s WRITER —as a sample of the articles which make up this book. 


THE AUTHOR’S NOTE BOOK Henry S. Whitehead 
Advice which, if well taken, will add greatly to the writer's resourcefulness. 
THE MANUSCRIPT CLUB IDEA Ada Borden Stevens 


What makes for a successful authors’ club and what it can accomplish for its members by round- 
table criticism of members’ manuscripts. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS The Editor 
What writers want to know and need to know. 


PART If— THE LITERARY MARKETS 
INDIVIDUAL STATEMENTS OF WHAT OVER 1200 EDITORS WANT FROM WRITERS 


Opening up the literary markets to free competition as they have never before been opened 
thanks to the codperation of the publishing world, 


HARVARD SQUARE, 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 

[] Enclosed find $5.00 for an advance copy of the First Edition of the FREE- 
LANCE WRITER’S HAND-BOOK, postage prepaid. 

[] Send me a copy of this book C. O. D. I will pay $5.00, plus carrying charges to 
the postman. 
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The Function of the Agent 


By BEN AMEs WILLIAMS 


N the business of writing there is no figure 
which presents to the eyes of the beginner 

an aspect so enticing as that of the literary 
agent. He is a figure cloaked in mystery, 
beautiful in a raiment of false and hopeless 
hopes; a figure the very contemplation of 
which leads the beginner along a path beset 
with pitfalls and harassed by unnecessary and 
useless expense. 

In the eyes of the beginner the function of 
the agent is first to sell his story; or, failing 
that, to say why it did not sell, and to teach 
the beginner how to write saleably. 

In the hope of receiving these services, he 
is willing and even eager to pay and pay and 
pay. This being so, it is not surprising that 
there are numbers of so-called agents which 
are perfectly willing to receive and receive and 
receive. In order to attract payments, they 
promise to try to sell, and they promise — 
without qualification — to teach the business 
of writing. 

It is the purpose of these remarks to ex- 
amine not their honesty of purpose, nor their 
good intentions, but their ability to perform 
the services they undertake. 

Can an agent sell a story which an author 
could not sell? Roughly, no. 

The beginner is inclined to think of the 
magazine market as one in which there are a 
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thousand commodities for every purchaser; as 
one in which the manuscript whose merits are 
presented most forcefully is most apt to at- 
tract the attention of the editor. This is, defi- 
nitely, not the case. It is more nearly true to 
say that the editor is a man entirely sur- 
rounded by manuscripts through which he 
searches with a desperate and avid eye for 
something or anything which will meet the 
requirements of his magazine. An editor once 
said to a man of my acquaintance: “Not five 
times in a year do I find manuscripts which 
are what I would like to find. The others 
which I buy are simply the best that I can 
discover.” 

The magazine, accordingly, hires and pays 
a considerable staff of readers to search for 
stories of the quality desired; when such 
stories are found, they are bought. Manu- 
scripts are not sold; they are bought. Searched 
for, and found, and bought — if they are good 
enough — with glad and eager cries. And in 
not one case in a hundred can an agent sell 
a story which the author could not sell. 

The exceptions to this rule apply to the 
work of authors who have already established 
a market; for a beginner, there are no ex- 
ceptions. If he mails his manuscript to the 
magazine, it has exactly the chance it would 
have if an agent mailed it. The advantage, if 
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any there be, is on his side; since an agent 
would ask a higher price for the same manu- 
script and thereby, in some cases, forfeit the 
sale. 

Can an agent tell an author why his story 
did not sell? Roughly, no. 

There is, usually, just one reason why a 
story fails to sell. It fails to sell because the 
editor did not like it. The editor himself may 
give reasons; but he does so simply out of 
politeness. He himself, in many cases, does 
not know why he refused the story; he simply 
knows it did not appeal to him as suitable 
for his magazine. Instances innumerable 
could be cited, if there were space or time. 
But they would only serve to prove a fact; 
and a fact no more needs to be proved than 
it can be denied. 

An agent can tell an author that the editor 
refused his story because it failed to appeal to 
him; but such information has no market 
price. There are, as a matter of fact, dozens 
of reasons for refusing a story. It was a poor 
story. The subject was tabu. The treatment 
was poor. The style was awkward. The spell- 
ing was bad. The manuscript was blurred. 
The magazine was over-stocked. The story 
was too long or too short. And so on and so 
on; but there is not one of these reasons 
which would be decisive if the editor liked 
the story in spite of one or all of them. A 
sufficiently good story will—and does — 
overrule them all. 

So an agent may give reasons why a story 
was refused; but they are of no weight. No 
one can fix upon a certain point, or upon a 
dozen points, and say: “These spoiled the 
sale.” 

Can an agent teach a writer how to write 
saleably? Roughly, no. 

It is theoretically possible to teach a per- 
son to write fiction. Theoretically. Actually, 
it is probably true that any man who ever had 
benefit from a course in fiction writing would 
have had as much or more benefit from the 
same amount of time and effort applied on his 
own account. No one can be “taught” any- 
thing of value; he must learn it for himself. 
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About the only function which a school of 
fiction writing can perform is to tell the 
beginner his errors; and it is not the absence 
of errors which sells a manuscript. It is the 
excellences which the manuscript contains. A 
story may be good — and saleable — in spite 
of flagrant errors. The proper course for a 
beginner is to seek and discover and cultivate 
his powers; his mistakes will slough away as 
his powers develop. It is easy for a baseball 
player to avoid making errors; he need only 
evade contact with the ball. But the team 
manager is more likely to value a man who 
can, now and then, hit and hit hard; and 
who can, when the ball comes his way, manage 
to grip and hold. In order to learn to write 
fiction it is necessary to do four things: see, 
read, think, write. No school can do these 
things for the man. 

To repeat, then. In the eyes of the begin- 
ner, the function of the agent is first to sell 
his story; or, failing that, to tell him why it 
did not sell, and to teach him to write sale- 
ably. For these services he is ready and eager 
to pay. 

But as a matter of fact, so far as the be- 
ginner is concerned, no agent can sell a story 
which he cannot sell, no agent can give him 
any enlightening reason why the story did not 
sell, and no agent can teach him to write 
saleably. 

Therefore, when a beginner pays in the 
hope of receiving these services, he is paying 
for something which the agent cannot give 
him. I do not mean to attack the honesty of 
the agent-teacher. “All the ways of a man 
are good in his own eyes’; and no man can 
spend his days in a certain work without feel- 
ing that the work is worth doing, and that he 
is doing it. The agent-teachers think they can 
sell stories, think they can teach writing. But 
they are wrong. 

Yet the agent has a function. What then is 
this function of his? 

Obviously, the function of the agent is to 
handle the business affairs of the writer. 

Until a writer is able to sell stories, he has 
no business affairs. Therefore until a writer 
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is able to sell stories, he has no need of an 
agent. 

If a writer is also a business man, he needs 
no agent; he can — and often does — handle 
his own affairs. But there are many writers — 
of whom I am one — who prefer not to be 
concerned with the innumerable details of 
business involved in marketing stories. And 
for such men, an agent is valuable if not in- 
dispensable. 

Here are some of the things he can, and 
does, do. 

He sells second serial rights, foreign rights, 
book rights, moving picture rights, dramatic 
rights. 

He sells first serial rights at a higher price 
than the author would be likely to receive. 

He makes and enforces contracts. 

He gives, when it is asked and he can give 
it, advice either on matters of business or on 
the merits and demerits of a story. 











And by virtue of his wider knowledge of 
the market he is able to sell more quickly than 
the author could have sold, stories which are 
outside the usual line of the author’s work. 

In other words, he can and does secure for 
the established author immunity from busi- 
ness concerns, a more general market, an in- 
come from secondary rights, and a larger 
income from first serial rights. This is his 
function, and this is what he does. 

For the established author who wishes to 
delegate his business affairs, the agent is in- 
valuable; for the beginner there is nothing the 
agent can do. And a beginner who pays fees 
to an agent is paying for services which he is 
not yet ready to receive. Until he has a 
moderate and regular income from his writing, 
he has no need of an agent and can get no 
good from one; until he has made a beginning 
at the business of writing, he has no need for 
a man to handle his business affairs. 


How to Tell an Author by His Plus Fours 


By A. HAMILTON GIBBS 


OW that the crossword puzzle is mori- 

bund, if not indeed extinct, I venture 
to suggest the alternative possibilities of the 
new sport of how to tell an author by his 
plus fours. It has been statistically proven 
that 65.321% of the adult population, male 
and female, is afflicted with cacocthes 
scribendi— the polite Greek expression for 
the itch to write. And now that everybody 
who is old enough to wield a golf stick wields 
it, — and for that manner many who are too 
old, — it is no wonder that the new sport is 
fast coming into favor. It has been rumored 
that America’s great weekly journal, “Free- 
dom,” is shortly to offer a weekly prize of 
$1000 to the one who can identify the great- 
est number of male authors on the golf 
courses of any metropolis from New York 
to San Francisco. The competition is of 
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course limited to male authors, for obvious 
reasons. 

It is with the sole desire to assist some of 
these aspirants to easy money that I, as an 
author, am willing to divulge some of the 
professional secrets, to lay down a few simple 
rules, which, after a little study in spare time, 
will enable them to see through the stoutest 
plus four to the author concealed therein. 

Now in the first place do not be misled 
by the name of the garment. Because it’s 
called a plus four it must not be imagined 
for a moment that the wearer plays a plus 
four game. Remember that an author’s job 
is to hold the mirror up to nature. At no 
time does he do it better than on the golf 
course. Therefore if you are now out with 
your notebook competing for the weekly prize 
and see an immaculate pair of plus fours 




























































flubbing their way along, missing shot after 
shot and digging hole after hole in the vel- 
vety turf, sleuth him for he may well be your 
first author for the day! And right here is 
where you’ve got to apply all that psychology 
that you learned in the army tests and the 
Edison questions and the five foot shelf. Not 
for nothing was Dr. Eliot of Harvard born! 
Not for nothing have you studied your way 
along his shelf inch by inch! At this moment 
you are about to earn it all back. That thous- 
and is within your grasp! 

Taking proper advantage of all available 
cover, — worm-casts, bunkers, caddies, etc. — 
sneak up on him cautiously, taking due care 
to be down wind. If at a range of three 
yards your nostrils are gently titillated with 
that peaty, loamy, succulent perfume with 
which all Harris tweeds are impregnated, your 
heart may well pound with the excitement of 
the chase. Don’t wait until he has made his 
shot. Leap out from behind your worm cast 
and shout: “Have you ever been serialised in 
Tit-Bits or the Manchester Guardian?” Then 
watch his face. If it goes white — he’s guilty 
and you’ve bagged your first author! All 
you've got to do is to get his name and snap 
him. If, however, he goes purple — well, it 
is advisable to interpose at least one caddy 
between yourself and your victim. Few 
bunkers nowadays are deep enough to be of 
service to you. 

But suppose, on the other hand, that the 
exciting aroma of Harris tweeds does not 
emanate at the three yard range. Ah then! 
A most subtle analysis must be made. All 
that you have to go on is the fact that the 
plus fours are domestic goods. It won’t help 
you in the least to have pored over the pages 
of Fashions of the Hour, not unless you’ve 
memorised the fourth foot of the five foot 
shelf. If you have, then of course you are 
familiar with the differences between the 
intellectuals and the mere murder mystery 
writers, between the writer with a message 
and the mere novelist of manners. You will 
instantly perceive whether you are dealing 
with an Arrowsmith or a Forsyte over here 
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on a lecture tour. If he’s an Arrowsmith you'll 
find the Mart, Halner and Sharks label in 
the inside left hand pocket of the four-piece 
sport-model suit. If he’s a Forsyte, you won't. 
And there you are! What could be simpler? 

The importance of the color-scheme cannot 
be over-estimated. Purple and orange check 
stockings under light buff fours usually de- 
note the Atlantic Monthly essayist, — the 
costume being a release from the necessary 
inhibitions that Atlantic authors have to have. 
One of those hieroglyphic con molto brio 
short waisted sweaters over natty grey plus 
fours are indicative of the uplift writer who 
blows himself occasionally to a snappy sex 
couplet in Vanity Fair under another name, 
pour le sport, as Michael Arlen says. It is 
essential therefore to have some background 
in the psychology of colors, for just as nature 
gives all wild animals a natural camouflage 
of spots, or stripes, or devious markings, so 
authors, naturally modest, seek such adventi- 
tious aids behind which to screen themselves 
from the publicity inevitable to their calling. 
It is observable, for instance, that Hall Caine 
has endeavored to disguise himself as Shaks- 
pere, although he has never quite succeeded 
in getting away with it. Or again who would 
imagine that that nice, mild, gentle, retiring, 
bearded, safe-looking author could be none 
other than that naughty much-censored man, 
Havelock Ellis? Or again, why is it that 
successful poets look more like prizefighters 
than any Bellows ever painted; and that the 
young S. E. P. writer tries to disguise himself 
as an intellectual by letting the hair grow 
down below the ear like the old-time English 
cab-driver? Modesty! 

And so when hunting them on the golf- 
course, you must bear constantly in mind the 
fact that, like the coy winkle, they are con- 
cealed within their shells. That is why best- 
selling authors are the hardest to find. But 
it’s a great game and if you go on hunting 
with one increasing purpose you may eventu- 
ally acquire the high technique of being able 
to tell an author not only by his plus fours 
but by his divot. 

















The Short Story 





THE DIAMOND OR THE MOUNTAIN 


By EuporA RAMSAY RICHARDSON 


Mrs. RICHARDSON appropriately follows Mr. Gallishaw’s 
analysis of “Sunk” with an article on the short short- 
story variously known, she says, as a “tabloid” or a 
“pill.” Next month Mr. Gallishaw will analyze “The 
Spitting Cat” by John Marquand, popular author of 
“Timothy Dexter of Newburyport.” This story appeared 
recently in the Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Marquand 
promises, by the way, an article to THE WRITER on the 
light biography when he returns from Europe. 


AM about to write an article on the tab- 
loid story,” I confided to a friend whom 
I number among the uninitiated. 

“What is a tabloid exactly?” he asked. 

“A tabloid is —a tabloid is,” I floundered, 
suddenly realizing that a definition was net 
on the tip of my tongue. 

“There is n’t time now to explain to you,” 
I added. 

Later having thumbed the dog-eared pages 
of my dictionary, I found the word. “Tab- 
loid (tablet plus oid) a copyright trademark 
designating the condensed products made by 
a London firm. Used in a figurative sense to 
designate anything compressed.” 

With a momentary zeal for thoroughness 
I turned again to find the component parts 
of the word. “Tablet, a medicinal substance 
pressed into size convenient for swallowing 
whole. See pill.” 
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Pill I discovered to be “‘a nauseous thing 
not easily avoided.” Oid, of course, is de- 
scribed as a suffix meaning like. 

So my efforts were rewarded with a defini- 
tion for the type of story I had been perpe- 
trating these several years. Readers have per- 
haps found my yarns of a length convenient 
for swallowing whole and oftentimes, though 
nauseous, not easily avoided. 

A story now recognized as a tabloid does 
not exceed two thousand words, the news- 
paper limit approximating twelve hundred. 
At its best it presents one dramatic situation 
involving an obstacle which the dominant 
character does or does not overcome. Its 
movement is rapid. It has the Aristotelian 
beginning, middle, and end — with an ab- 
breviated beginning and a quickly disposed 
of end. It should be brilliantly done, or at 
least cleverly. The beginning should awaken 


















































































































interest; the middle should hold it; and the 
end should be for the reader satisfactory ful- 
filment with not one superfluous word added. 
The writer should jump into the story pre- 
viously warmed up, and he should have the 
blessed, though unecclesiastical, ability to 
stop when he has finished. Because of the 
ephemeral quality of the tabloid, it should 
above all else be characterized by timeliness. 
A story that dramatizes the newspaper col- 
umns sells for me more quickly than one the 
theme of which seems to me to have perma- 
nent value. Surprise endings of the sort O. 
Henry could create add materially to the 
saleability of the tabloid and often to the size 
of the check that comes in payment. 

In America the vogue for the tabloid is 
steadily on the increase. Our early writers 
borrowed from their Engish sources a ver- 
bosity distressing to magazine editors. In 
1836 the estimable Mr. Godey, whose period- 
ical was devoted solely to the “mental, moral, 
and religious improvement of women,” issued 
this utimatum: “We have again to ask for 
shorter stories from our contributors. We 
shall commence the new year by rejecting 
all articles that we can not publish entire.” 
As late as 1870 Scribner’s Magazine, founded 
to encourage American writers, was forced 
the first year to publish an English serial for 
the lack of American short stories. In 1888 
Harper’s Monthly announced as an attraction, 
“No continued stories.”? One author after an- 
other having renounced the long story for 
the short, succumbed before the end of his 
career to the temptation to write novels after 
the manner of Dickens. Henry James, start- 
ing out to produce very short fiction, soon 
fell into the analysis that required length. 

It was in 1842 that Poe formulated his 
short story canons in his oft quoted review of 
Hawthorne’s “Twice Told Tales.’’ The story 
must be short enough to be read at one sit- 
ting; it must strive for singleness of effect; 
and it must create for the reader an illusion 
of reality. Though Poe paved the way for the 
tabloid by framing a definition entirely ap- 
plicable to the very short story of recent de- 
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velopment, he himself wrote stories far from 
the tabloid length. 

Until the last decade of the nineteenth 
century both long and short stories continued 
to be written according to no definite pat- 
tern. Writers produced now and then tales 
which would have been called tabloids had 
the term been in existence. Occasionaly cud- 
gels were taken up in favor of the very short 
form. In 1877 one proponent of brevity, 
Frederick B. Perkins by name, in the preface 
to a collection entitled “Devil Puzzlers,” de- 
clared, “I think highly of the art of writing 
short stories. My idea is that a good short 
story possesses all the merits of a long one 
and others of its own besides. A short story, 
in short, is to a long one what a diamond is to 
a mountain.” 

It was H. C. Bunner, however, who first 
taught the real possibilities of brevity. In the 
columns of Puck he ran stories which are in 
a very real sense the forerunners of the tab- 
loid of later date. A notable collection of 
short, anecdotal, gruesome, misanthropic 
stories came out of the West and from the 
pen of one Ambrose Bierce. Then O. Henry 
loomed upon the horizon, and the tabloid 
story was popularized. By 1900 the stream 
had begun to flow. The New York World 
was paying O. Henry one hundred dollars for 
his weekly story —a sum munificent then no 
matter how small it may now appear to the 
big boys of the trade. Syndicates were being 
established, and newspaper offices were be- 
coming schools for short story writers. The 
little stream, quite visible as it was twenty-six 
years ago, does not yet threaten to inundate 
the entire field of literature. Despite excellent 
examples of its art, the tabloid remains a 
tributary. Vivid, though it may be, inténse, 
dramatic, even powerful, the tabloid pictures 
so tiny a cross section of life as never to be 
rated among the greatest expressions of lit- 
erary art. Still it is occupying today a signifi- 
cant place in newspapers and magazines. 

Those who compile collections of short 
stories are including among their choices a 
few tabloids — or near tabloids. Mary Aus- 
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tin’s “Papago Wedding,” published in the 
American Mercury and included in the O. 
Henry Memorial Award of 1925, represents 
the tabloid at its best. The current number 
of the Golden Book contains two perfect tab- 
loids by masters of the form— Guy de 
Maupassant and Anton Tchekhov. Even the 
“Big Four” use tabloids. “The Biography of 
a Blade’ by Zona Gale, appearing first in 
the Century and later included by O’Brien 
in his 1924 collection, is an excellent example 
of tabloid technique. Collier’s is running each 
week a very short short-story by writers who 
understand dramatic effect. The leading 
women’s magazines insert near-tabloids fre- 
quently and now and then one which in 
length and treatment, quite fulfils the most 
arbitrary tabloid requirements. Harper’s 
Bazar has recently used tabloids of consid- 
erable worth. The Blue Book does not seem 
averse to tabloids of a type fitting its policies. 
The sex magazines have long bought tabloids 
with avidity. The confession magazines are 
displaying promising eagerness for tabloids, 
the editor of True Confessions going so far 
as to offer a bonus for stories of few words. 
Weird Tales buys tabloids. McNaught’s 
Monthly buys nothing longer than fifteen 
hundred words. A number of those magazines 
devoted to action tales of the West, North- 
west, and Border welcome an interspersion 
of tabloids written with their particular 
audiences in mind. Tabloids appear with 
gratifying frequency in the all-fiction group 
and in the magazines of romantic love. Maga- 
zines featuring campus life, the second, and 
third rate women’s magazines, the farm pe- 
riodicals, ard household organs, all accept 
tabloids cut according to their particular 
patterns. The Sunday School papers take tab- 
loids for children, but the rate of payment I 
have found exceedingly low. 

I have merely skimmed the surface of the 
tabloid market, the possibilities of which are 
unlimited. In other words, if a tabloid is done 
sufficiently well, it has a chance with almost 
all types of magazines. If the magazines re- 
fuse it, the author need not be disheartened 
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—there are yet the newspaper syndicates. 
The Chicago Tribune pays best for tabloids, 
and in consequence its columns are the hard- 
est for a young writer to achieve. The Chi- 
cago Daily News pays eight dollars for a 
story. King Features Syndicate pays me five 
dollars, some of my friends who have been 
contributing longer six dollars, and others who 
have sent in only a few stories four dollars. 
The McClure Syndicate has paid me five dol- 
lars for all I have sold its market. The limit 
for McClure’s is a thousand words. While the 
other syndicates have accepted stories of 
mine numbering as high as 1,500 words, I 
have been distressed often to find the news- 
papers served lopping off the last two or 
three hundred words which contained 
climax for which the story was written. 

These syndicates seem to go on forever. 
Other newspaper markets spring up like 
mushrooms and soon succumb to the scythe of 
the reaper. The writer of tabloids who keeps 
on the alert will sell to each new market dur- 
ing its brief existence and thus dispose of 
practically all his line of short goods. The 
record for tabloid production and sales is, I 
think, easily held by Jack Woodford, a young 
author who writes from Chicago. Frequently 
he turns off three of his clever little yarns be- 
fore breakfast and has averaged for several 
months a sale a day, his markets including an 
amazing variety of magazines and syndicates. 
A genius for complication, for sharply exe- 
cuted character pictures, and for the shock 
at the end of the story is the distinguishing 
features of his work. 

Because the tabloid will likely remain a 
tributary, the writer, I think, should not sail 
thereon constantly. Tabloids to the exclusion 
of other forms tend to make one see life in 
terms of detached situations. They give to 
the style a crispness, a staccato touch hard 
to overcome. Since the tabloid is anecdotal 
and episodic, real characterization is seldom 
achieved and emotional effects are rare. The 
writer of the tabloid — even such masters as 
de Maupassant and O. Henry — is apt to ac- 
quire a brilliant, crystalline quality as beauti- 
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ful as a diamond — yes, but, like a diamond, 
adamantine. 

On the other hand, occasional writing of 
the tabloid helps to cure verbosity — the 
curse of most beginners. It develops a story 
sense; it teaches dramatic treatment; it 
trains the author to see clearly and write 
vividly; and from the commercial aspect the 
tabloid affords both the chance to utilize 
story ideas that could not be spun into five 
thousand word length and also the oppor- 
tunity to replot, rewrite, and sell stories which 
have made enough fruitless visits to maga- 
zine offices. Almost best of all, moreover, be- 
cause the syndicated tabloid is comparatively 
easy to sell, it gives to the beginner that self- 
confidence derived from the check that comes 
in payment for accepted material. 

There was a time when I wrote regularly 
three or four tabloids a week —and sold 
them all. Now I write tabloids only during 
certain moods. I sandwich one or two between 
long stories or articles; or, when ideas have 
accumulated, I indulge in perfect orgies of 
tabloid writing, which serve to clear the way 
for other work the week following. It is wise, 
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I think, to focus upon a definite magazine or 
group of magazines when plotting and de- 
veloping the tabloid. Then if the manuscript 
does not hit the bull’s eyes toward which you 
aimed, you have a chance, with certain revi- 
sions perhaps, to sell it to one of the syndi- 
cates. Frequently, however, I am so dissatis- - 
fied with the result of my efforts that I do not 
waste postage upon the magazines but send 
the flimsy work straight to the syndicates. 
Since material for more ambitious writing 
does not always come in sufficient quantity 
to keep the writer busy on the longer story, 
and since the storehouse of the subconscious 
from which we write is unlocked only by 
much writing, the tabloid occupies, I think, a 
significant place in the young writer’s rou- 
tine — and perhaps in the routine of those 
who have arrived — but it should not be al- 
lowed to consume a major portion of time or 
themes worthy of more lengthy and careful 
development. As perfect as the diamond is, 
it neither possesses the rugged grandeur of 
the mountain nor commands the view of hills 
and low lying valleys that melt into some far 
flung skyline. 





A FEW readers have expressed their doubts if the author 
of this series is really what he claims to be, messenger 
boy for a New York Literary Agent. But there has not 
yet been sufficient evidence of deception to justify an 


investigation of his status. 


AST month I wrote how the Boss and I 
have got a Literary Agency, I mean we 

sell the stories and articles our Clyents write 
to Editers and get a ten percent commission 
on what they pay and I get 12 dollars out 
of it as my share. What I get for these arti- 
cles is velvet of course and it does not hurt 
my Amateur standing as an agent any more 
than an amateur tennis player who has a 
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ghost writer do his syndicate stuff for him. A 
ghost writer is somebody who writes articles 
for Dumb-bells to sign like somebody who 
has shot her husband and gotten so famous 
that the tabloid newspapers will even print 
her picture with all her clothes on and the 
Editers want her name on a By-line except 
she is too much of a Dumb-bell for that so 
they call in a ghost to do his stuff. 
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There is another kind of writer which is 
not exactly a ghost but something like one, 
called a Paterizer. We have got an author 
as one of our Clyents who writes stories 
about Sizzling Youth in Brooklyn and we 
have a good steady trade in these stories 
with the magazines and publishers. This 
Clyent is a typical New Yorker and lives in 
Brooklyn like all typical New Yorkers. When 
he gets into a subway car he stands there 
and looks up and down to see if he knows 
anybody and you can see he is getting nervous 
and figety because he hasn’t got anybody 
to talk to. Then he goes up to the front end 
of the car and looks through the door to see 
if he knows anybody in the next car and 
then he goes to the back to see if he knows 
anybody in that car. Then he sits down and 
squirms around and looks awful lonesome 
and maybe sort of sorry that he hasn't 
brought a mouth organ along so that he 
could play it and keep himself company. 

Well, the other day my Boss called this 
Clyent up after hours when I was keeping the 
switch-board and I had a chance to listen 
what they were saying to each other. First 
the Boss said, “Joe, you are on the skids if 
you don’t write some high-brow stuff. You 
have got to prove that you are only being 
satirical when you write about Sizzling 
Youth in Brooklyn or I warn you the re- 
viewers are going to take you for a ride. I 
took some of them to lunch the other day 
and I found out that they have got wise that 
the reason you write about Sizzling Youth 
in Brooklyn is because you don’t know about 
anything else and you think it’s fine. You 
have got to prove to them that you are really 
a high-brow who has a great moral purpose 
in satirizing modern life and the only way 
you can prove it is to land in one of the 
high-brow magazines.” 

“My Gawd!” says the Clyent, “I can’t do 
hy 

“Why not?” asks the Boss. 

“Because my lingo is so different,” says 
the Clyent. “I have found out that I can 
write those balanced sentences you were tell- 
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ing me about the other day, but it takes an 
awful long time and I always get so lone- 
some before I get a paragraph finished that 
I have to stop and go out to talk to Some- 
body.” 

“Never mind,” says the Boss, “you write 
something in your own style and I will have 
it Paterized.” 

“Flatbush Baby!” cheers the Clyent. 
“That’s the dialogue! Have you got a good 
Paterizer?” 

“She taught English in a Boston High 
School for seventeen years,” says the Boss 
modestly. 

“What shall I write?” says the Clyent 
with a cheerful voice. “How about a good 
horse-race story?” 

“I said this was to be for a high-brow 
magazine,” says the Boss in a cold and elabo- 
rate voice. “What is the most tragic expe- 
rience you ever had?” 

“I guess when I was sea-sick on the Sound,” 
says the Clyent. 

“Have you lost any near relatives under 
Tragic Circumstances?” asks the Boss. 

“Yes, my brother died of thirst in Arizona 
— before Prohibition,” says the Clyent. 

“That will do,” says the Boss, “Just com- 
bine the death of your brother and your own 
sea-sickness in a story without any plot and 
I will have it Paterized and sell it to a High- 
brow Magazine and I guess you will be safe 
for ten more years in making a living out of 
Sizzling Youth in Brooklyn.” 

And now the reviewers say that this Clyent 
is a brilliant satirist but of course the Boss 
and I know that he is only a typical New 
Yorker. 

I said in my letter that I would tell you 
something about Joan Bailey who has been 
causing a lot of excitement around New York 
lately. She is a girl from out west and there 
is something about her eyes or her face or 
something which makes people stop in the 
street and look after her or maybe start cross- 
ing the street absent-mindedly without look- 
ng to see whether it is torn up or not. 
Every time she goes into the Algonquin Club 
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to eat with all the authors at least two tables 
are upset and the management is talking 
about nailing the tables to the floor except 
that the head waiter would have to usher 
half the People to their seats with a Derrick 
if they did that. You might think from that 
that she is one of the Wild and Wise kind, 
but she is n’t. She is just the opposite. When- 
ever an Associate Editer tries to hold her 
hand on a Fifth Avenue bus she is likely to 
call him a Sissy and there is a fellow that 
writes a lot for a green magazine which my 
Boss says is the official gazetteer of the 
Broken wing of the Methodist Church and 
once she called this fellow a Smarty-pants 
which is a new one on me, but I bet I know 
what it means. She isn’t what you would 
call a Haymaker for looks but her voice is 
just like some music you hear. You know how 
it makes you feel sometimes like you were a 
regular guy and that maybe you could lick 
Jack Dempsey if you could only get mad 
enough at him? Well, that’s the way her 
voice works on people. I guess I will never 
forget when she first came into our office be- 
cause when she left I went in and found the 
Boss looking out the window with a sort of 
dazed and happy look on his face as if he 
had been hit by a Rolls Royce on upper Fifth 
and 1 said, “What’s the matter?” 

And he said to himself as if I wasn’t 
there, “Mother, you should have told me,” 
and then he said it again, “Mother, you 
should have told me.” 

“What?” I said feeling a sort of funny 
feeling on the top of my head like cold spa- 
getti, thinking that he was probably coocoo 
from the heat. 

“That I was born on circus day.” Then 
he looked at me very stern and said, “Mac, 
have you ever noticed it before?” 

I was getting scareder and scareder all the 
time because I was sure he had gone batty 
and I said, “What?” 

Then he said very serious like, “That I 
have the social qualities of a lion, the wisdom 
of an owl, the disposition of a lamb, and the 
individuality of a duck-billed Platypus!” 
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Then he grinned and I knew that he was 
only joshing me. 

After that I heard him call up several of 
his friends and ask them about her, but I got 
all the dope before he did from the informa- 
tion girls around at the different magazine 
offices. I found out that she had a sort of 
record in New York for selling so many 
stories without having any of them published. 
They say it is pitiful to see an Editer read a 
story of hers three or four days after she 
has been in and sold it to him. Everybody 
says that she is the reason why the Smith 
and Vassar girls who are assistants in the 
Editers’ offices are really running the maga- 
zines. Whenever the Editers don’t want to 
do what these girls tell them to do why they 
just say, “When are you planning to run that 
story you bought from Joan Bailey last 
month?” and then the Editers go and do what 
they are told because there isn’t any ans- 
wer to a woman who has got something on 
you, 

The reason she came in to see the Boss 
was because the Editers would n’t buy her 
stuff any more. I guess all of them had dis- 
covered that their judgment wasn’t so good 
when she was around and they were afraid 
even to see her. So she wanted the Boss to 
handle her stuff and he agreed to take two 
stories she brought in. I read them and they 
might have gone in a Household magazine if 
they weren’t so so religious and they might 
have gone in a religious magazine if they 
weren't quite so Interesting. The Boss knew 
he was stung when he read them over the 
next morning, but he took his medicine all 
right and paid her out of his own pocket, 
claiming that he had sold them to a Western 
Syndicate. He got his money’s worth because 
he had her come in about a half dozen times 
for conferences about the manuscripts. Then 
she wanted him to take more of her stories 
and I could see he was in hot water. I know 
him pretty well by this time and I know he 
would n’t consider it right to receive her by 
taking any more of her stories to sell when 
he knew he would have to pay for them out 
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of his own pocket even though he was will- 
ing to do it. It wasn’t so bad about the 
first two stories because he thought he could 
sell them when he agreed to take them. Of 
course some people wouldn’t see the dif- 
ference but the Boss is one of those funny 
guys that has what they call a code, which 
is not a cheap way to send telegrams but 
something like your conscience only different. 

Of course, it was bad enough when he 


stalled about handling her stories, but it 
made things worse when she sent Elwyn 
Dalewell to see him. She ought to have 
known that they were both in love with her 
and ready to fight at the drop of a hat or 
maybe she did know and wanted to see how 
it would come out. I will try to remember to 
tell you what happened when I write my next 
letter. Very truly yours, 
Mac. 





The Artist Visits the Editor 
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their entries at once. 


First Prize: 


Wooprow WILSON 


A blundering clod! 
A master of Fate! 
A pygmie . . . a god . 
So puny, . . . so great! 
Elsie Yunghans. 


Other Winners: 


THE BrioGRAPHY OF ELIZABETH MORTIMER, 
died 1776, as Suggested by her Tombstone in 
an Ancient Graveyard, in Little Compton, 
ae Of 


Side by side in an old churchyard 
Two slate stones a mystery guard. 
No one knows how it all began; 
Reader, unravel it, if you can. 
In Memory of 
LYDIA 
THE WIFE OF Mr. SIMEON PALMER 





In Memory of 
ELIZABETH 
Who Should Have Been 
THE WIFE OF Mr. SIMEON PALMER 





Four brief words of an ancient date 
Witness bear to ironic Fate. 
Judge now whether, in life or death, 
These words suited Elizabeth! 


' Elizabeth C. Northup. 


A GOLFER’s BIOGRAPHY 


John was born, and lived, and died, 
And he married on the side, 


Thumb-nail Biographies 
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This contest will close in September. Contributors are urged to send in 


Rules: Write in less than 100 words of humorous, witty, or nonsensical 
verse or prose a biography of a subject living, dead, or imaginary. 


Prizes: $20.00 for First Prize, $3.00 for each one published. 


Then he made a good golf score. 
That is all. There is no more. 
Katherine Negley. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
Writer of plays, 
Critic of men, 
When they get up, 
Hits ’em again, 
Socialist, pessimist, 
Wit like a knife, 
Red headed Irishman, 
Lord, what a life! 
C. W. Newcomb. 


BIOGRAPHY OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT, SR. 


Teddy was a rider rough 

With glasses on his nose, 

His teeth were set and these he was 

Accustomed to disclose; 

In times of peace he loved to fight, 

Hard problems he invited, 

When the biggest game confronted him, 

He grinned and was “Delighted.” 
Mable A. Jacobs. 


. THE PROSPECTOR 


Been” * pectin’ fifty year; 

Made'**) fortune — pretty near. 

Goin’”to strike it rich this trip — 

Locoed? Me? You got the pip! 

Air-tights, *baccy, tools packed cozy — 
S’long, Ol’ timer! . . . Mule, let’s mosey! 


D. D. Stephenson. 
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MEDITATIONS OF A “TEACHER” OF WRITING 


T ought to be easy to write a book about 

writing! One need only examine the suc- 
cessful writings of others, classify them under 
various familiar headings and look for com- 
mon multiples, which would then immediately 
become rules. News writing, feature writing, 
short-story writing; essays, sketches, articles, 
— “exposition,” “narration,” “description,” 
—each of these terms may provide a chapter 
title in some textbook on composition. But 
the trouble is that successful writers take 
malicious pleasure in breaking rules. They 
view their literary activity as an art rather 
than a science, and they will not stay put. 
lhey persist in upsetting textbook schemes 
by writing things that do not classify at all; 
and somehow they get away with it. 

But as a teacher of composition I must 
classify, or I shall die. At least let me say 
that all forms of writing are either creative 
or journalistic. Either they owe their impulse 
and their material to a well stored mind and 
a vivid imagination, or else to the desire to 
record and appraise objective facts. In the 
first field I may call my writer a poet, and in 
the second, a reporter or a critic. But just as 
I have contentedly established my two classes, 
someone says that my reporter is successful 
because of his poetic gifts, and my poet is 
praised for the accuracy and vi.idress with 
which he pictures his objective nces. 

Each new effort at classification . 4s me 


back to the fact that writers of ever, sort in 
every field are using but one English and 
using it for their own purposes well or ill; 
facility in the use of it, and power of control 
over it as a keen or delicate tool, being com- 
mon measures of their greatness. 
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How then may one ¢each rules and recipes 
for writing? Who knows any? Many prophets 
wise and foolish arise who would point a way; 
and some deliberately false prophets. Here is 
offered no chart with any royal road to lit- 
erary success pricked upon it, but only the 
observations of one who is still puzzling after 
ten years of teaching ‘advanced composition.” 


In any classroom devoted to the practice of 
creative writing there dwells a spectre. Misty 
of outline it hovers about, not seen in clear 
definition by anyone, but touching with 
ghostly finger every task and every discussion. 
Its name is /mspiration. Young writers wait 
for its approval before they begin. Instructors 
meekly withdraw their demands at its be- 
hest. I might be most helpful to many student 
friends if I could exorcise this phantom, or 
materialize it! 

Some years ago I was riding in a train with 
a poet,— one whose sincerity of purpose I 
respect and admire. This classroom ghost was 
bothering me much at that time, and I had 
been trying vainly to lay him. “Tell me,” I 
said suddenly to my poet, “were you ever in- 
spired?” He took the question quite calmly. 
“Ves,” he said, “if we can agree upon a 
definition.” Then he told me this bit out of 
his own personal experience. He had lived 
for many years, he said, in a town where more 
than half of the population were negroes. This 
had led him to speculate about them, as his 
mind grew more mature, and to develop some 
philosophy of his own as to the tragedy of 
their present situation, the savagry of their 
background, and the hope that might lie in 
their future. He came to feel that perhaps 
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their one great contribution to mankind might 
be a spiritual gift. All of this thinking had 
eventually slipped into the background of 
his mind. 

One day as he was travelling in a Pullman 
a sudden flashing glimpse of that old specu- 
lation came to him, but now it was like a 
telegram in code. Perhaps the rhythm of the 
car wheels had got into his head; perhaps 
the porter came through the car. At any rate 
he found himself saying: 


“Then I saw the Congo creeping through the 
black, 

Winding through the forest with a golden 
track.” 


Where it came from he did not know. “Call 
it ouija board stuff if-you like,” said he to me. 

“Anyhow,” said the poet, “I was content 
with my poem. It summed up in condensed 
fashion all my philosophising about the negro. 
But if I put that couplet into type it would 
mean nothing whatever to those whose 
thoughts had not travelled the whole distance 
with mine. I must settle down to the plodding 
task of interpreting my vision. Sheer crafts- 
manship would then determine whether or not 
I could make others see what I had seen or 
feel what I had felt.” 

So in the final outcome his poem might 
be but two lines of inspiration, with one 
hundred lines or so of interpretation. And 
every true poet that ever lived has the same 
story to tell. Let Dante testify: 


“. . . And then I resolved,” he says in 
the Vita Nuova, “that thenceforward I 
would choose for the theme of my writings 
only the praise of this most gracious being. 
But when I had thought exceedingly, it 
seemed to me that I had taken to myself a 
theme which was much too lofty, so that I 
dared not begin; and I remained during sev- 
eral days in the desire of speaking, and the 
fear of beginning. After which it happened, 
as I passed one day along a path which lay 
besides a stream of very clear water, that 
there came upon me a great desire to say 
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somewhat in rhyme; but when I began think- 
ing how I should say it, methought that to 
speak of her were unseemly, unless I spoke to 
other ladies in the second person; which is to 
say, not to any other ladies; but only to such 
as are so called because they are gentle, let 
alone for mere womanhood. Whereupon I de- 
clare that my tongue spake as though by its 
own impulse, and said, ‘Ladies that have in- 
telligence in love.’ These words I laid up in 
my mind with great gladness, conceiving to 
take them as my commencement.” 

My train companion and I talked more of 
this matter and agreed that a gift of poetic 
vision was not necessarily accompanied by 
the power to interpret. Probably some of the 
worst poetry ever published may be found 
between the covers of church hymnals. Yet 
among the poems there set down are some 
that have demonstrated the power to stir the 
hearts of multitudes through successive gen- 
erations. Often in those old hymns one flash- 
ing line will stand out; all of the spiritual 
power of the hymn is compressed into its 
few words. It may not be the first line or the 
formal title, yet men remember the hymn by 
that one line and forget its context. That line 
embodied the whole vision of the old hymn 
writer; then when he tried to expand and in- 
terpret he failed in craftsmanship. 

Emily Dickinson is a good example of the 
visionary who sets down her little glimpses of 
truth or beauty in the condensed forms in 
which they flashed into her mind, without 
effort to expand and interpret, probably with- 
out the ability to do so. Her poems will never 
be enjoyed by a multitude of readers because 
she never sought to reach the many. The few 
who enjoy will do so by reason of the fact 
that they are themselves supplying all of the 
expansion and interpretation. 


To one of my day the word Inspiration is 
sure to have a scriptural association. So per- 
haps I can best say what I have to say by 
citing the story of Moses. The Hebrew legend 
has it that he received his early training in 
the wisest court circles of his time. The whole 




























body of knowledge of that day was at his 
disposal in the king’s palace. Then he threw 
in his lot with his own people and joined the 
slaves in their revolt and exodus. They must 
have been a hopeless crowd of ignorant bru- 
talized laborers, who started upon their 
migration utterly unequipped. According to 
the legend, Moses who had become their 
leader went up into a high mountain and 
was there for a long time, alone with his 
vision of God, — in solitary communion with 
truth. While he was there, the people en- 
camped below heard thunder and they said 
that it was God talking, but they could not 
understand. When the great leader came down 
he brought with him a body of laws that 
stand even today the tests of practical human 
application, in ethics, personal hygiene, sani- 
tation, government. 

Here were in very truth inspired writings. 
Three elements have equal share in their suc- 
cess. First of all was the prepared mind; just 
such educational preparation as was needed 
for writing of that sort. Then there was an 
active seeking for ideas, or at least a mental 
readiness; the mountain top, the period of 
solitude. Moses was not waiting for inspira- 
tion to come to him, but he climbed a hard 
road nine-tenths of the way to meet it. Finally 
came into play the power to translate his 
vision into terms the multitude would under- 
stand. 

These young creative writers who prate of 
inspiration should seek three things: a back- 
ground of mental training, adequate to the 
visions they seek; a mind receptive to flash- 
ing glimpses of truth or beauty; and last a 
power to interpret. As to the first, one class- 
room can give but a tiny modicum of the 
mental training they need. Any or all class- 
rooms, outside activities, daily experiences, 
background, — all must share responsibility 
for that. 

Second, are the visions themselves, — the 
flashing glimpses. No school or college may 
supply them. But the atmosphere of the place 
may encourage or discourage them. The con- 
fusion of mind that comes from an over- 
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crowded college schedule certainly is antag- 
onistic to them. Lack of solitude and 
opportunity for quiet meditation must also 
discourage them. An unsympathetic attitude 
of associates toward the expression of half- 
formulated fancies would act as a deterrent. 
A general college tendency to encourage or 
even exalt criticism would be harmful, not 
perhaps if it were constructive criticism; yet 
it is almost impossible to encourage a habit of 
criticism in youthful minds and not have it 
generally destructive. 


Psychologists tell us that these “inspired” 
flashes are uprushes from the subconscious 
mind. We know that the greater proportion 
of the mental work that we do is done sub- 
consciously. Into that subliminal chamber go 
our unfinished tasks. Then while our conscious 
minds are busy with new problems, suddenly 
out from this other workshop flashes some- 
thing more nearly complete than we had sus- 
pected we could produce. Creative writers tell 
us that this happens most frequently when 
the conscious mind is least on guard. Per- 
haps it has been drugged by coffee or sleep. 
Perhaps it is simply quiescent from fatigue. 
Authors, like professional orators or lecturers, 
find ways of deliberately harnessing this sub- 
conscious activity to each successive task. 
Prolific writers find it essential to set regular 
times for their creative writing. “I go to my 
desk at nine o’clock every morning,” is the 
testimony of one of them, “whether I feel like 
writing or not. Even without ideas I must 
somehow start my pen going. In a short time 
some force takes control and I am producing 
copy.” Another confesses that he has a way 
of calling upon this subconscious mind to pull 
him out of a mess. “If I have come to an 
impasse in my story, I let it go until night. 
Then when I am in bed and ready for sleep, 
with the light out, I arrange before my mind’s 
eye the situation that is giving me trouble. 
Then I manage to get to sleep. In the morn- 
ing I summon my characters before me and 
find that somehow their paths have become 
clear.” 


Every creative writer, even the most im- 
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mature, knows the sensation of a conscious 
mind in abeyance while the hand goes writing, 
writing at the dictation of some inner force. 
Interruptions at such a moment are destruc- 
tive. Distractions are a curse. But college life 
is crowded with interruptions and distractions. 
Solitude is a commodity that is always out of 
stock in the college shop. 

There is another trouble. The subconscious 
mind when it takes charge of literary creation 
is like the ganglia that take charge of the 
feet when we run down stairs. Any conscious 
effort to guide our muscular action at such a 
time would retard progress. In the same way 
an overdeveloped critical sense checks crea- 
tive power, and I believe that it can ulti- 
mately so fill it with confusion as to destroy 
it. If I knew positively that a child pos- 
sessed great creative genius I shduld consider 
four years of an undergraduate college as at 
present conducted too great a risk. 

Few good editors are creative writers. They 
may begin as writers but the focusing of the 
mind upon criticism has destroyed or sup- 
pressed the power. I do not believe that this 
is merely because a man cannot do two things 
well at the same time. I believe it is because 





the creative and the critical impulses are at 
war within the one mind. 

There is only one thing left for my class- 
room in the training of the creative writer. 
That is the interpretation of visions. This 
means facility; the breaking down of physical 
inhibitions that stand between the mind and 
the moving pen; mastery over words; and the 
acquirement of style, which is nothing more 
than a personal good taste in words, and may 
be acquired. 

If these are the tasks that lie before me in 
my class for creative writers, I find that it 
differs in no way from that other classroom 
where my reporters or my advertisers get their 
training. Any kind of writing trains for any 
other kind of writing. This brings me to the 
trouble-making assertion that the task of 
shaping the phrases for a sonnet differs in no 
way or degree from the task of building a 
good fifty-word shoe advertisement. The same 
training is needed for both, the same skill, the 
same care, the same reverence for the written 
word, the same recognition of its potentiality. 
Each is an effort to interpret,—in the one 
case a subjective experience, in the other an 
objective one. Burges Johnson. 




















The Retort Discourteous 


Last month we published some spirited correspondence 
between The National Publications of Chicago and Mr. 
Robert Huie of the Attorney General’s Office, State of 
Georgia. With great delight we now continue this en- 


lightening exchange. 


June 21, 1926. 
Mr. Robt. O. Huie, 
State of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Sir:— 

We certainly are surprised to receive such 
a letter from a man of your position. Not one 
business man or the smallest town “crank” 
would ever send such a letter out through 
the U. S. mails. 

In the second paragraph you complain 
about the bad English used in the booklet, 
“Entering Staff Service.” If you were in our 
place for a few years you would soon find 
that you had to deal with hundreds of coun- 
try folk who do not understand the meaning 
of any word over four letters. The first book- 
let we issued was about 11 years ago. This 
booklet was written up by one of the highest 
priced sales writer in this country. Did it pro- 
duce results? It did NOT! The talk was all 
too high-tone for the small town people with 
real ideas in their head. It is true, we re- 
ceived many letters from well-known town 
folk and big business men, but they did not 
have one idea in their heads that was worth- 
while printing. 

We advise you to be careful about calling 
people “liars.” When we say we guarantee 
acceptance by a big publisher, we mean it, 
and the U. S. Government has to hold us to 
that promise. 

Why do you say, “You have no better op- 
portunity than I have to make a sale?”’ Who 
in the world do you think you are? The rea- 
son we have no names on our letterheads is, 
we did have at one time, but received so many 
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letters asking our Managing Director about 
the movies that we cut his name off on his 
request. Who is our Managing Director? 
None other than W. E. Johnson, writer of 
the movies. He has written gags galore for 
some of the biggest productions, altho he 
seldom gets his name on the screen. A gag 
writer, you understand, is a writer of funny 
stunts for the movies. His latest gags are in 
Johnny Hines’ new picture, “The Brown 
Derby” which is being shown in New York 
now, and will be shown down your way about 
next month. We advise you to see it. Mr. 
Johnson is also a writer of material for Al 
Jolson, Eddie Cantor, and other well-known 
performers. He is also a short story writer, 
and has had stories published by some of the 
largest publishers in this country. He writes 
under a pen name, of course. 

If you doubt that we are planning an erec- 
tion of a studio for motion picture producing, 
all we can say is to wait about a year and 
you will hear of it. We have purchased a 
large section located between 37th and 38th 
street and Michigan Boulevard for this pur- 
pose, and ground will be broken soon. 

Your last paragraph is too much for us. 
We refuse to say anything about it, but 
simply to watch your step, for no man with a 
sane mind would write such a letter to a firm 
that has been established 11 years with some 
of the largest publishers and producers be- 
hind it. 

We are sending you our new booklet. This 
has just been printed, and advise you to read 
every word thoroly, especially the LAST 
PAGE. 




















When you find the grammatical errors we 
ask you kindly to overlook same, for re- 
member we are dealing with a plain people 
with real honest-to-goodness ideas in their 
heads, not a bunch of empty-headed skeptical 
so-called writers, who could not produce an 
original idea without the aid of a dozen 
thinkers to revise same. 

Furthermore, we doubt very much if you 
could pass our qualification test. 


Yours truly, 
The National Publications. 
Per Staff Director, 
M. KAnrTor. 


MK/L 


P. S. We advise you to read the testimo- 
nials in our booklet, also. Everyone is true. 
We have hundréds of others on file. 

We never do answer such letters as yours, 
as they usually come from cranks, with bad 
cases of indigestion, but as you enclosed 
stamp far be it from us to keep the stamp. 
We never have received a letter of complaint 
from any of our staff writers yet. They seem 
very satisfied. Probably it’s because we treat 
them satisfactorily, eh? 


Their 








June 23, 1926. 
The National Publications, 
5428 Wells St., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

Yours of the 21st just received. 

You say I criticised your booklet. If you 
will read my letter again you will note that 
the just criticism was directed at your letter, 
although the same would have applied to 
your booklet, as it was the most miserably 
gotten up of anything I recall ever to have 
read. 

Now if you want to overcome my skep- 
ticism, you will do two things: 

1. Give me bank references as your re- 
sponsibility. 

2. Tell me who “Mr. R. H. H. of 
Georgia,” shown in your second alleged testi- 
monials on page 19 is, giving his full name 
and post office address. 

Awaiting your early reply, I am 

Yours respectfully, 
Robert O. Huie. 
My references: 
As to responsibility: Bank of Hapeville, Ga. 
As to character and standing: the Governor 
of Georgia. 
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inclusion in the October issue. 








| “You are now entering 


Fill in the name of your “home town” or “native city” and describe it in 
less than 200 words. Or any other town or city. The judges confess to a pref- 
erence for wit and humor; verse permitted, but not required. 


| THIS NEW PRIZE CONTEST 


replaces the Thumb-nail Biography Contest in the October issue of THE 


Prizes: $20.00 for the best each month, $3.00 for each one published. It 
is now planned to include these winners, together with the Thumb-nail Biog- 
raphy winners, in a book to be called “People, Places, and Things.” 
| Try it as an exercise in compression of style. Competition will be keen and 

winning a real honor. The contest will run for three months. Unsuccessful 
| entries accompanied by a stamped return envelope will be returned at end of 
| that time. Contributions received before September 7 will be considered for 
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The Manuscript Clubs 


A REGULAR department which seeks to discover the value of the social 
group of writers as a critical guide to the work of its members. 


Editor, THe WRITER: 

Although J. L. in the April number thinks 
a successful Writer’s Club is among the im- 
possibilities, we of the Hoosier State think 
that we have solved the problem. 

The idea of such a club originated in a 
short-story class connected with the Indiana 
University Extension work. Its purpose was 
mutual benefit, through criticism, lectures, 
and study, and its motto, borrowed from 
Browning is “Hints of the proper craft.” 

Contributions are offered anonymously by 
an appointed reader, with the privilege of 
unveiling if the criticisms are not too scorch- 
ing to be helpful and constructive. After nine 
years of association, however, concealment of 
authorship becomes something of an art, and 
we are often able to detect the guilty party. 
That this method of criticism, because less 
embarrassing to the literary aspirant, is suc- 
cessful has been proven by the subsequent 
improvement and marketing of many manu- 
scripts. 

For the last two years, we have had a 
Marketing Committee which works in codp- 
eration with the Critic, and when manuscripts 
are considered marketable, the details are 
attended to by the Committee. 

In order to inspire the production of manu- 
scripts, we have offered prizes in three con- 


tests this year, for the short-story, the essay, 
and verse. 

During the year there are several guest 
meetings, when we have talks from authors 
who have arrived, some of whom are Honor- 
ary Members of the Club. Among these may 
be mentioned the Hon. William Dudley 
Foulke, of Richmond; Robert C. Holliday, 
former Editor of the Bookman; Hewitt H. 
Howland of the Bobbs-Merrill Co., recently 
made Editor of Century; Miss Anna Nicholas, 
of the Indianapolis Star; Charles Rush, City 
Librarian, and Miss Eliza Browning, Assistant 
Librarian; William O. Bates, of the Little 
Theatre Society; William Herschell, the sec- 
ond Riley of Indiana; Prof. J. W. Piercy of 
Indiana University; Chic Jackson, of Roger 
Bean fame; Miss Shirley Sifert, of the St. 
Louis Writer’s Club; John Mellett, who 
writes under the name of Jonathan Brooks; 
McCready Huston, author of “Quest” and 
many short-stories, and many others, in addi- 
tion to Meredith Nicholson who likes to come 
and talk to us informally at any time we ask 
him. 

Many of our members have had work pub- 
lished in the best magazines and not a few 
have written books. 

Minnie Olcott Williams. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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OST of the American magazines have, 

in one way or another, celebrated the 
Sesqui-Centennial. Some had beautiful, spe- 
cial covers with rampant eagles, starry folds, 
and such decorative symbolism. Many were 
flavored in editorial content throughout an 
entire issue. THE WRITER, as a special “class” 
periodical cannot make as much of these 
great mile-stones of the history of the Re- 
public, as do the general magazines. But we 
can make note of the Sesqui by telling the 
simple story of a little happening that took 
place in the shadow of this particular mile- 
stone, a happening which may or may not 
throw a side-light on a national character- 
istic as old as our independence. 

’Twas in Indianapolis that it happened, 
and the news is born thence by our friend 
“Lafe” La Folette of the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. It appears that there has been donated 
to this city by its law-givers an ordinance, 
or a law, or a regulation, or something of 
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the sort, which provides that there shall be 
no exploding of fire-crackers, or burning of 
punk, or hurling down of torpedoes, or zoom- 
ing up of sky-rockets or barraging of toy can- 
nons, or volleying of cap pistols, until the 
actual dawn of the anniversary of the nativity 
of the Republic. This regulation was strictly 
enforced during the few days which preceded 
the glorious and deadly Fourth, with the re- 
sult that the impatience of many a youthful 
spirit at the sluggard march of Time along 
the calendared trail was punished by a visit 
to court. 

This law enforcement reached its climax 
on the very eve of the Fourth, and that 
night when the ample folds of the police net 
were shaken out before the baleful eye of 
justice, there were found among these shiver- 
ing culprits, gasping in shame like fishes 
in their suffocation, two gentle old men, one 
aged sixty and the other aged seventy. 




















It is reported that the younger, he of the 
sixty summers, assumed all the responsibility 
for the descent of his elder playmate into 
crime. For it was he who had purchased a 
box of torpedoes, in order that his grandson 
might be able to celebrate the Fourth in a 
manner befitting a two-year-old son of free- 
dom, and it was he, too, who had “got to 
wonderin’,” on his way home, whether those 
torpedoes were, after all, just what he should 
have bought. Perhaps they weren’t loud 
enough or perhaps—a horrid thought — 
they would n’t go off at all when the little 
fellow, with the necessary assistance, hurled 
them down. That was unthinkable, for this 
was the first Fourth since he was one, and 
the Sesqui-Centennial Fourth, above all 
Fourths! There wouldn’t be another Fourth 
like it till the Bi-Centennial Fourth and then 
he would be fifty-two and celebrating vicar- 
iously for Ais grandchild. 

It was then, after three score years of abid- 
ing by the law, that the grandfather’s crimi- 
nal career started. At first, it was so easy! 
He rummaged around in the saw-dust box till 
he found a full-cheeked, pink torpedo. After 
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one crafty look around, he slammed it down 
on the pavement. It failed to explode. 

There is a strange similarity to all careers 
in crime, not only in the ease of the begin- 
ning, but in the inevitable drawing in of the 
innocent to suffer with the guilty. That first 
torpedo had hardly struck with its dull thud, 
scattering the little stones harmlessly against 
his shoes, when he saw his seventy-year-old 
friend approaching. 

The newcomer thought he knew a bit 
more than the average about shooting off 
torpedoes. It was n’t just that he was a better 
thrower, but he was older, had had more ex- 
perience. He took one of the pink missiles 
from its saw-dust bed and hurled it to the 
curb. It popped gloriously, like the slam of a 
screen door, and the stones bombarded their 
ankles. Just then, the arm of the law reached 
out and took them, and the voice of the law 
said: 

“Here, you boys have got to cut this out!” 

All of which may explain, at least in part, 
why one sees, in these days, so many book- 
jackets flaunting the significant quotation: 

“For boys of all ages.” 











WANTED: ONE PAGE SATIRES 
(500 to 650 words) 


WE are informed that THE WRITER is being watched by editors in the 
expectation that new writers of talent may make their first appearance in 
these pages. Unfortunately, for this event, our attacks on technical problems 
have forced the creation of a number of special departments, best conducted 
by regular contributors. While the Forum always offers an outlet for anyone 
who has anything of interest to say, we wish to offer additional opportunities 
and suggest satirical sketches and skits, more or less similar to the one in 
this issue reprinted from the New York Sun entitled “In Newspaper Style.” 

We make this suggestion in the belief that no more severe a test of a 
writer’s talent can be evolved than this, and in the hope that a number 
of readers of THE WRITER will be found capable. Regular rates will be paid. 
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In Newspaper Style 


New York Sun Satirist Describes Scene in American 
Home When Father Welcomes Mother and Ten-year-old 


Son on Return from Trip to 


Father: “Well, did you enjoy yourselves?” 
Mother: “Yes, we had a much needed 
respite from the heat of the sweltering city.” 

Father: “What time did you get in?” 

Mother: “We arrived with the returning 
hordes that poured into the city by every 
incoming train and boat.” 

Little Oswald: “The trains, taxed to their 
utmost, disgorged us at about 5 o’clock, 
daddy.” 

Father: “You came home at the peak of 
travel.” 

Mother: “Yes, we were engulfed in the 
tanned and sunburned throngs that fought 
their way, tired but happy, through the 
crowded railroad station.” 

Little Oswald: “At times, daddy, the vast 
multitude strained the patience of railroad 
attendants and special police detailed to 
handle them with the least confusion, but 
there was no panic and little disorder.” 

Mother: “Bad as was the influx, the exo- 
dus was worse.” 

Little Oswald: “Oh, it was an awful exo- 
dus, daddy.’* 

Father: “I’m always afraid of exoduses.” 

Little Oswald: “This exodus was a pre- 
holiday exodus. It began twenty-four hours 
ahead of time and lasted well into the small 
hours of the holiday itself.” 

Father: “Had n’t the railroad officials made 
ample provision to handle the traffic?” 
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the Shore. 


Mother: “Oh, yes; the service had been 
greatly augmented. Practically every train 
was run in three sections. They left the sta- 
tion at short intervals on an intricate schedule 
prepared under an unprecedented strain by a 
tireless traffic department under Superin- 
tendent Eagan.” 

Little Oswald: “You should have seen the 
railroad station when we went away. It was 
black with pleasure seekers.” 

Mother: “Hours before each train de- 
parted there was a long line of eager vaca- 
tionists before each ticket window.” 

Little Oswald: “Station Master Pluvius F. 
Mohonk stated that within his thirty-five 
years’ service he had never seen such a pre- 
cipitate retreat from the city’s heat.” 

Father: “It was a record outpouring.” 

Mother: “At times it took on the aspect 
of a hejira.” 

Father: “Still, the seaside was nice when 
you reached it, was it not?” 

Mother: “Yes, indeed. The skies smiled 
down upon the merry hordes disporting them- 
selves in the briny and on the sands. Over 
50,000 pleasure seekers visited the resort 
during the holiday, and merchants reported 
their biggest business in many years.” 

Little Oswald: “The weather man did him- 
self proud and won the thanks of the de- 
lighted public.” The Sun Dial. 
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FROM A BRITISH FREE-LANCE 


Editor, The Forum: 

The letter from Helen E. Waite in your April 
number was very interesting. Some of your readers 
may care to have a few details about the office 
arrangement of a British free-lance. 

I should perhaps prefix these notes with the quali- 
fication that I have a fairly large business connec- 
tion in this country and one that is slowly but 
steadily growing in the United States: therefore my 
office system is rather more elaborate. But I think 
I have proved it to be both efficient and simple. 

All my work is done straight onto the typewriter 
and I keep carbon copies of everything, including 
letters and contributions. The post-office is not in- 
fallible and I have known editors themselves to 
lose a MS. 

I have just one large box-file, fitted with index 
and foolscap folders. These are labelled according 
to name of publication (not contribution, as in your 
correspondent’s case) and letters, MS. duplicates and 
in fact everything connected with any particular 
publication goes into the folder labelled with its 
name. As each story appears in print, it is carefully 
compared with my file copy (an excellent corrective, 
by the way!) and then the file copy is put away for 
three months, after which it is destroyed. A copy 
of every paper containing anything written by 
me is also filed and when a sufficient number has 
been collected, it is parcelled off to the bookbinders. 
I have a whole shelf of my own stuff bound in this 
way, in cheap cloth covers, for handy reference. 

A strict account of the travels of every MS. is 
kept: first by means of a simple card-index, bearing 
title of MS. at top, and then through the Postage 
Book, which also, of course, keeps a record of cash 
spent on stamps, etc. 


I have a small set of rubber stamps: One, bear- 
ing name and address, prefixed with the words 
“With Compliments from,” is used on the covers 
of all outgoing MS.; another bearing the words 
“Press Matter: Immediate” is used on envelopes 
when sending out serial or other important com- 
missioned stuff; and a third is a date stamp. 

Finally, I have a loose-leaf file, sectioned off, by 
means of tab-cards, into five days of the week 
(Monday to Friday). This contains all papers 
(synopses of plots, editorial letters, etc.) connected 
with my week’s work, filed under each day, and is, 
of course, changed weekly. 

Believing that laziness is the inborn curse of 
every writer, I have all along endeavoured to check 
its insidious advance by the sternest discipline. I 
work from 9.30 A. M. to 4.30 P. M. (with an hour 
for luncheon at midday) on five days of the week, 
whether I feel like it or not. My work is planned, 
as a rule, about a month in advance, and I allow 
nothing to interfere with its clockwork precision. 
Being only human, I often feel like letting things 
slide, but the fear of loss, artistically and financially, 
urges me on. It has always seemed to me that Dis- 
cipline is the only saving-grace in this class of 
work: without it failure is almost inevitable, and 
with it success should surely be equally inevitable. 
I also believe in studying the great writers, not only - 
of prose but of poetry. I have the good fortune to 
possess a library of some 3,000 volumes and hardly 
a day goes by without a dip into one or other of 
my favorites,— Hazlitt, Emerson, Galsworthy — to 
quote a rather mixed trio. Earle Danesford. 

Southampton, England. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH MUNSEY’S 


Editor, The Forum: 

One of my most exciting experiences occurred 
more years ago than I like to remember. I was 
barely out of my teens although I had been writing 
from the age of eight. My first novel had been 
published by a New York firm. but I had realized 
nothing from it. I had had verse accepted and 
printed by New York and Brooklyn papers — but 
without remuneration. Still I spent the greater part 
of those days at my desk and soon had a goodly 
supply of plays, novelettes and short stories. 
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A brilliant young Frenchwoman whom I prized 
as a close friend told me of an unique experience 
which came to her as she sang to some patients in 
a hospital. As I exclaimed at it, she said, “Use it 
in a story. It is dramatic and will find a market.” 

At that time Munsey’s Magazine was at the high 
tide of its popularity. Its primary demand was for 
storiettes and the magazine set the pace when it 
came to price. 

I therefore wrote a storiette, called “A Dozen 
Roses,” which did not exceed a thousand words, 
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I sent my storiette to Munsey’s and in about ten 
davs it was returned with the conventional and 
polite “not suited to our magazine.” Disgusted, — 
because the idea in the story was unusual and I had 
not wasted one unnecessary word,—I threw aside 
the manuscript and went on with a play I was 
writing. 

Eleven months later, in turning over some papers, 
I came across the “Roses.” 

“That is good,” I said upon re-reading, “it has 
the ring of sincerity and is better than most things 
they print.” 

I did not stop to make a fresh copy, sealed it in 
a long envelope and mailed it to the Storiette De- 
partment of Munsey’s. 

In six days I received a check for fifty dollars. 
My excitement had to have an outlet. I threw on 
hat and coat and sped to the New York Stock 
Exchange to call my father from the floor so that I 
might wave my check before his astonished eyes — 
astonished, I may add, because I had called him 


from a business transaction meaning a good deal 
more than fifty dollars. 

A short time afterwards I took the manuscript 
of my second novel to Munsey’s with an eye to 
serial publication. They would have published it if 
I had changed the ending, but as I felt that the 
ending was the only stroke of genius which the 
novel possessed, I declined. But I told them my 
previous experience with my storiette. I had made 
sure beforehand that the magazine had the same 
staff of readers when my storiettes was sent the 
second time. 

I shall never forget the look the. editor gave me 
as I related the thing. Said he, “Don’t you ever 
do that again. You could be blacklisted forever with 
a publisher for that.” 

Things may be different today. But who will 
deny, that the publishing firm which will refuse a 
MSS. one day and accept it a year later with no 
change in the staff of readers, and paying well for 
it, is not open to criticism? 

Olive Muir Barbour. 

Montgomery, Ala. 


A CRUEL AND HEARTBREAKING PROFESSION 


Editor, The Forum: 

In a recent issue of THe Writer, there was a 
letter by Rose Wilder Lane which had to do with 
inspiration and technique. 

Primarily, Mrs. Lane’s disquisition set out to 
refute the somewhat oblique attitudes assumed by 
Nalbro Bartley and Mrs. Hughes that inspiration 
was incapable of being coaxed by the Muses, and 
that it hailed only the indefatigable worker. It 
strikes me as peculiar that all the professional 
writers with whom I am acquainted are the sincer- 
est of posers: they would have you believe nothing 
if not that their output is, and always has been, 
founded on an insatiable appetite for work. But it 
is amusing to find how easily most of them are 
tempted into a game of golf, or inveigled into filling 
a hand at bridge, — grumbling sweetly, to be sure, 
but ever willing to “call it a day.” 

Inspiration cannot always be coaxed. But it so 
happens that most writers appeal to that insensible 
store of knowledge, the grossly over-rated and over- 
written “subconscious mind,” for that ever-elusive 
something which, for want of classification, must 
garb its identity as Inspiration. Nor does it come 
through hard work. Most writers would have their 
audiences believe that they work eight hours a day, 
six days per week, adhering to an inflexible and 
clockpunching schedule, but in the words of that 
gracious lady, Carrie Nation, it’s all applesauce. 
Some writers, admittedly, do that unpleasant thing, 
but their efforts obviously show it. Others, working 


only when the moods strike hardest, are capable of 
turning out fairly readable stuff. I imagine that 
editors, constantly bleating for new writers, would 
hail with keen delight a fraternal worker who would 
admit that he was somewhat a drone. 

This, in turn, brought on the subject of technique 
with Mrs. Lane. Just what is technique. I’ve wit- 
nessed the sorry aspect of five college professors, 
three professional critics and eight editors, at 
various and touching times, endeavoring vainly to 
enlighten me on the subject. But invariably their 
verbosity exhausted itself in a maze of bewildered 
adjectives and a futile tugging at purple-rimmed 
collars. Mrs. Lane sums it up rather adroitly when 
she claims that “to try to write fiction while think- 
ing of objective technique is as absurd as to try 
to write a letter while repeating the alphabet 
aloud.” It amounts to just that. 

Technique is, because it is, and consequently ex- 
plains itself away. It is doubtless a matter of many 
things: Goethe claimed that the smallest hair threw 
its shadow. And the poorest technique, creeping 
decrepitly through its story, inexplainably asserts 
its presence. There is no reasoning the why or 
wherefore; it may be a phrase, or a collation of 
phrases; it may encompass those subtle steps of 
building up to a climax; it may reserve its presence 
until the climax itself — rarely — but it’s there as 
a matter of importance. My own opinion — no 
matter how feeble and infinitesimal it may be — i 
that technique, wholly forgotten, will take care of 
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itself. It is the irredeemable quality which haunts 
any writing, just as the subconscious mind haunts 
the more conscionable thoughts, where, if the writer 
sits down, begins his story, and marches through to 
an unlabored conclusion, it gleams through the net- 
work of narrative construction like waters that 
the night cannot cover. 

For technique is not a material thing; it is an 
idealism, a soul and spirit of the composition not 
to be striven for. It is present in the worst of 
writings; it shines more brilliantly in the better of 
prose; poetry, too, has demanded much of its at- 
tention, — but when Tennyson strove for the effect 
of finished technique, critics disparaged his verse 
as pedantic. Technique, therefore unconsciously be- 
comes a fixed purpose; it becomes a subconscious 
interweaving throughout the tale; all in all, it be- 
comes nothing so imperative to the writer as it is 
in the manner of telling one’s story. Yet, in the 
mouths of our more captious critics, it seems to be 
omnipotent, a dreadful and all-conquering god of 
the story, a matter of creation that is at once 
formless, and a blight to curse and hinder the 
writer. 

For one thing, critics, editors and instructors make 


RARE BOOKS 


Editor, The Forum. 

Writers who like old books will find a small field 
of remuneration in writing about such rare books as 
have furnished them a broad field for pleasure. 
There are all kinds and conditions. The Old 
Farmer’s Almanac is the epitome of other times 
and other manners. Old City Directories give ideas 
about queer street names and queerer customs. A 
handful of colored cards, printed in England al- 
most one hundred years ago, was the germ of a 
story of old-time books for children. After I had 
searched the various libraries of various cities in 
which I happened to be stopping, I had given so 
much time to the subject that the seventeen dollars 
that the story brought me did not pay as much as 
ten cents a day for my time and labour. The joy 
I had, however, in making the search, and the light 
it gave me on the reading of the poor little chil- 
dren of bygone days, was worth much more than 
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literature more difficult than it really is; they be- 
come so impressed with illogical shop-talks that, ere 
long, they regard writing as a task for the gods. 
This, of course, pertains only to the new writer, — 
for the established professional doubtless knows more 
than his editor, and the latter gentleman exhibits 
rare intelligence by leaving his theories unspoken. 
But literature is not a task for the gods. It is a 
profession wherein imagery and dreaming are the 
patterns of life, and where the writer must learn to 
harness his imagination and drive it to words which 
some folks call Style. It a cruel and _ heart- 
breaking profession; it comes to none over night. 
But if the young writer’s heart is in his task, there 
is no denying him the ultimate results. Horace said: 
“Let your literary compositions be kept from the 
public eye for nine years at least” — for the new 
writer usually shows but little promise in the begin- 
ning. However, the results of years of slow and un- 
appreciated labor among the greater of our con- 
temporary writers should be lesson enough to ward 
off any despair. Personally, I think Carrie Nation 
was a remarkable woman. Walt House. 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 
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any check from any. publisher,—and_ seventeen 
dollars buys an immense number of postage stamps 
for more important manuscripts. 

A story of rare old Bibles, begun because I was 
fascinated by the name “The Bugge Bible,” took 
more than eight weeks to write, but opened avenues 
of information that were limitless, and netted me 
about seventy-five dollars for three stories, — the 
first story sold to a newspaper, and two others, — 
one of the Old Testament to a Jewish paper, one 
of the New Testament, to a protestant paper, for 
young people. 

So, if you joy in discovering odd things in old 
books, pass on your joy to others. An occasional 
check will be your reward which, while in no way 
compensating for the time employed, is sufficient 
as a by-product to the wealth of knowledge you 
have gleaned. Louise Hubert Guyol. 

Boston, Mass. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tuis information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to condition of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 
in question. — MARGARET GORDON, Manuscript Market 


Editor. 


ADVENTURE — Spring and Macdougal streets, 
New York, is to be enlarged, and so will offer 
a larger market. The main appeal will con- 
tinue to be action, the test of quality being 
whether it grows logically out of character 
and situation, or just happens, but there will 
be more appeal to woman interest — more 
stories with women in them and more women 
in some of the stories. Love should not be 
made the main interest, but it need not be 
barred when it will make the story stronger. 
Stories with any kind of strong human- 
interest appeal, having the atmosphere or 
setting of adventure and the outdoors, and 
appealing to character and theme, avoiding 
the openly psychological story, will be wel- 
come. Prose fillers will not be used, but there 
will be openings of a half-page, a page, or 
even two pages, and Mr. Hoffman will be 
glad of suggestions for contributions for 
them, at a flat rate of $25 for each contribu- 
tion used. 


Tue Fun SHop—250 Park avenue, New 
York, a syndicated newspaper department of 
humor, is in need of jokes, humorous verse, 
hur srous prose, and epigrams. 
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THE AMERICAN MERcuRY — 730 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, chiefly needs at the present 
moment articles dealing with American 
themes and personalities. The magazine uses 
but one short story a month, and but one 
poem. 


THE CuRRENT History MacGazine — 229 
West Forty-third street, New York, is always 
in the market for articles of timely interest 
within its special field. 


THE INDEPENDENT— 10 Arlington street, 
Boston, wants some general articles of strong 
news interest. 


SNICKER SNACKS — 1112 North boulevard, 
Oak Park, Illinois, a new humorous publica- 
tion, especially needs some burlesque mate- 
rial on physical culture and golf. 


Fiction House — 461 Eighth avenue, New 
York, announces the present manuscript 
needs of its periodicals as follows: — For 
North-West Stories, a northern novelette, 
and northern and western short stories, of 
from 3,000 to 4,000 words, with “animal and 
sentimental pull effects”; for Action Stories, 
short stories, particularly western short 
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stories, and a short western novelette; for 
the Lariat Story Magazine, some high- 
tension short stories, featuring double- 
barreled range melodrama and action. 


THe Forum — 247 Park avenue, New York, 
is in the market just now for literary essays, 
travel sketches, short stories, and humorous 
skits. 


Tue ApotHecary & NEw ENGLAND Druc- 
cist — 530 Atlantic avenue, Boston, wants 
business-getting articles, stressing a local 
New England appeal. 


THe Brack Mask—25 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York, especially wants some good 
stories, preferably laid in the Southwest, with 
gun-play and good action. 


THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE — 349 West Ade- 
laide Street, Toronto, Canada, wants inti- 
mate, personal sketches of successful and in- 
teresting Canadians, written in a reportorial 
style. 


CoLLtEGE Humor— 1050 North La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill, is very much in the 
market for glamourous stories about young 
love, employing any kind of characters, and 
of any length. The magazine also wants all 
kinds of verse, both humorous and senti- 
mental, as well as skits, jokes, and epigrams. 


TruE Conressions — Robbinsdale, Minn., 
wants stories of working girls, dealing with 
their working problems in relation to their 
love life, but containing nothing obnoxious. 


THE AMERICAN BUILDER — 1827 Prairie ave- 
nue, Chicago, Iil., is in the market for all 
types of architectural features, particularly 
homes, stores, and commercial buildings of 
more than ordinary character. 


THE AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN — Augusta, 
Maine, wants some short stories of general 
interest for the whole family, containing 
from 3,000 to 4,500 words. | 


THe Farm Journat — Washington square, 
Philadelphia, Penn., wants humorous manu- 
scripts, containing from 500 to 800 words. 
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KeituH’s BrautiruL Homes MacAzInE — 
100 North Seventh street, Minneapolis, 
Minn., wants articles giving home building 
experiences, features of special interest to in- 
tending home builders, and notes on new 
household equipment. 


AMERICA’S Humor — Room 548, 608 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill., is in the mar- 
ket for one-act plays. 


ForBES MAGAZINE — 120 Fifth avenue, New 
York, is in the market for news of new de- 
velopments in the business world, and “suc- 
cess” stories of nationally-known business 
men. 


THe AMERICAN FLorist — 60 West Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, Ill., especially wants 
short articles, of from 250 to 500 words, of 
interest and value to the retail florist in his 
merchandisng problems. 


SWEETHEART STORIES — 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York, wants clean, wholesome love 
stories, containing melodrama, mystery, or 
adventure, so long as love is the outstanding 
element, and romantic verse, of from four to 
twenty lines. Short stories may contain from 
3,000 to 10,000 words; novelettes, 20,000 
words; and serials, from 35,000 to 50,000 
words. Wanda von Kettler is now editor of 
Sweetheart Stories. 


THE Country GENTLEMAN — [nde pendence 
square, Philadelphia, Penn., just now wants 
some good short stories. 


THE DEARBORN INDEPENDENT — Dearborn, 
Michigan, is overstocked at the present time, 
but will be glad to receive A-1 articles of 
exceptional news interest. The magazine also 
prints humor, short stories, semi-industrial or 
historical articles, and good pointed poems, 
with clear thought. 


TripLe-X — Robbinsdale, Minn., wants short 
western stories, with action from start to fin- 
ish, and some cattle country novelettes, con- 
taining a spice of mystery to be solved by the 
hero. 
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Hottywoop Lire— Taft Building, Holly- 
wood Calif., wants some human-interest ar- 
ticles and humorous sketches of movie folk. 


PsycHoLocy — 17 West Sixtieth street, New 
York, is in the market at present for some 
business articles for the average man telling 
how to succeed. 


Tue Distrrutors’ News — 339 Htppo- 
drome Building, Peoria, Ill., is especially in- 
terested in short articles recounting the happy 
solution of problems in the shipment of dis- 
tribution of goods from the manufacturer to 
the retailer, and also brief news items about 
the doings of nationally known shippers or 
large warehouse companies. 


BuRTEN’S Fotities — 109 West Forty-ninth 
street, New York, especially needs short 
stories and skits. 


FLAPPERS’ EXPERIENCE — 443 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago, lil., wants special arti- 
cles, with photographs, telling the advances 
made by flappers in athletics, the stage, the 
business world, and other activities. 


Tue Guitp PuBLisHinc Company — 584 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Penn., an- 
nounces the publication in the fall of a new 
monthly magazine, the name to be announced 
later. The Magazine will use fiction, of from 
2,000 to 3,500 words, dealing with love and 
its temptations, but stressing the idea that 
the right way is the best way. Stories should 
be simply written, swiftly moving, and emo- 
tional. Sentimental verse, of from eight to 
twenty-four lines, will also be used. Payment 
will be made, at a rate slightly under one 
cent a word, on acceptance. 


Tue DesIGNER will be merged with the De- 
lineator — Spring & Macdougal streets, New 
York, beginning with the November issue. 
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Mrs. William Brown Meloney will remain the 
editor of the Delineator. 


THe Fours Seas Company — 454 Stuart 
street, Boston, Mass., announces the combi- 
nation of the Wave and the National Hair- 
dresser, dealing with articles of interest to 
hairdressers and beauty specialists, and will 
be glad to receive contributions from outside 
writers. Manuscripts must deal with topics 
relative to beauty culture, and be of interest 
to the beauty specialists themselves, not to 
the public they serve. Articles derogatory to 
the profession will be considered if the text 
contains helpful constructive criticism, and 
human-interest articles, fiction, and poetry 
will be considered. Manuscripts must not 
exceed 2,000 words. Lowell Ames Norris is 
the editor of the Wave. 


THE Quitt—76 Elton street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will hereafter be edited by Henry 
Harrison, who will be glad to receive provoca- 
tive literary articles, sketches, and short 
stories with a Greenwich Village background, 
and poetry. No payment is made for manu- 
scripts. 

William B. Edmondson — Alluwe, Oklahoma, 
asks THE WRITER to announce that Edmond- 
son & Company need a few more good short 
stories, of from 1,000 to 5,000 words, for 
their co-operative book, “Tales of Today.” 
The stories may be of almost any type, but 
they should live up to the title of the book 
as much as possible. Authors should write for 
particulars before sending manuscripts. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE — New York, Drxir- 
LAND — Chattanooga, Tenn., and the Boys’ 
GazETTE — Chicago, have all suspended pub- 
lication temporarily; FoLtLyoLocy — Minne- 
apolis, has been succeeded by Hi-Jinks; and 
the AMERICAN REvIEW— New York, will 
probably suspend publication in the fall. 














Prize Offers 


The Survey Associates announce a second 
quarterly competition under the Harmon 
Foundation, offering prizes of $250, $100, 
and $50 for the best accounts of “Play for 
Grown-ups” — how adults can be helped to 
do something to make play for themselves; 
how to lure them into the parks and find 
something for them to do there; how to have 
a successful workshop where they may come 
to potter, weave, or carpenter just for the 
fun of it—a bit of experience, a stretch of 
community history, or a pet theory relating 
to any of these questions. Manuscripts should 
contain from 1,000 to 2,500 words, be type- 
written in double-space, and submitted under 
an assumed name, the author’s real name and 
address being enclosed in a sealed envelope 
bearing the assumed name on the outside. 
The contest will close September 30, and 
manuscripts should be sent to the Jury, Har- 
mon-Survey Award 3, care of the Survey, 112 
East Nineteenth street, New York. 


THE COMMONWEAL — Grand Central Termi- 
nal, New York, announces the Archbishop of 
Baltimore prize of $1,000 for the best outline 
sketch of the history of Maryland. The sketch 
must include the history of Maryland from 
the granting of the charter to George Cal- 
vert, Baron of Baltimore, in 1632, down to 
and including the part played by Maryland 
in the American Revolution — roughly 
speaking, from 1630 to 1790, Sketches must 
contain between 15,000 and 25,000 words, 
and be submitted in typewritten form, ad- 
dressed to the Baltimore Prize Committee. 
The prize-winning sketch will be published 
in the Commonweal and later in book form. 
The author will receive a royalty in addition 
to the prize. All manuscripts submitted should 
be accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


Tue BritH SHoLoMm News — 506 Pine street, 
Philadelphia, Penn., a monthly fraternal mag- 


and Awards 


azine, announces a first prize of $50, a second 
prize of $30, and a third prize of $20, for 
the three best poems submitted by Septem- 
ber 30. Poems should not exceed seventy-five 
lines, must be typewritten, signed with an 
assumed name, and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope endorsed with the assumed name, 
and containing the real name and address of 
the contestant. 


THE Orac_Le — P, O. Box 9, Wall Street Sta- 
tion, New York, offers a prize of $10 for the 
best Petrachan sonnet, a prize of $10 for 
the best short story, and a prize of $5 for the 
next best short story published in the maga- 
zine during the néxt ten months. The maga- 
zine also announces a Poetry Editor’s con- 
test for the best lyric of twelve lines or less 
published in the magazine during the same 
period. There are no restrictions in the con- 
tests. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN — 1108 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C., is offer- 
ing a prize of $100 for the best hunting or 
shooting story received during the year, pay- 
ing $10 for each story printed. 


THE HoMILETIC REVIEW — 354 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York, offers three prizes of fifty 
dollars each for the best musical settings of 
the three prize hymns which were printed in 
the March issue of the magazine. Contestants 
may send in more than one setting. The con- 
test will close September 30, and all manu- 
scripts should be addressed to the Musical 
Contest Editor, from whom copies of the 
hymns may be obtained. 


Two new prizes of $2,000 each will be in- 
cluded in the 1926 Harvard Advertising 
Awards, founded by Edward W. Bok in 1923: 
One for the advertising campaign of the year 
judged best for excellence in planning and 
execution, which seeks publicity for industrial 
products primarily through industrial, trade, 
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or professional journals; and the other for 
the advertising campaign, executed locally in 
cities of 100,000 population or less, for the 
excellence of its planning and execution. The 
awards offered in former years will be given 
for the year 1926, including $2,000 for the 
best national campaign advertising specific 
products, or of an institutional character; a 
similar prize for the best local campaign; 
also for the advertising research of the year 
most conspicuous in bringing about economy 
or efficiency in advertising, or in reducing 
waste in a specific program. Four prizes of 
$1,000 each are offered for individual adver- 
tisements most effective in use of text, most 
effective in pictorial illustration, in combina- 
tion of both, and in typography. A gold medal 
is awarded annually to the individual or or- 
ganization deemed by the Jury of Award to 
merit recognition for distinguished contempo- 
rary services to advertising. Advertising ma- 
terial to be considered for the current year 
must be received by the secretary of the 
Harvard Business School on or before De- 
cember 31, 1926. The Jury, the personnel of 
which will be announced later, will make the 
awards early in January. 


THE STRATFORD — 234 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has awarded the prize of $100 
for the best poem printed in the magazine 
from February to May, inclusive, to Charles 
Wharton Stork, for his poem, “A Woman's 
Body,” printed in the February issue of the 
magazine. 


THE Review — published by the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, S. E. Corner Broad and Pine streets, 
Philadelphia, has awarded the Joseph Sund- 
heim short story prize of $50 to W. D. 
Haeffner, for “The Madness of Papa Goski’; 
the Simon Stern memorial essay prize of $50, 
divided between Dr. Henry Leffman for “A 
Jewish Life of Jesus,” and Frances Jewell 
McVey, for “Burbankers All”; the Milton 
C. Stein memorial one-act play prize of $50 
to Elma Ehrlich Levinger, for “The Last 
Curtain”; and the poetry prize of $35 to 
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Miriam Heideman Krarup, for “I Must Go 
Where the Tall Trees Stand.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN:— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood, $1,000; for the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year 
on the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish services to the people, illustrated by an emi- 
nent example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must be made 
in writing on or before February 1 of each year, 
addressed to the Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, on forms that may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prize of $5,000 for the 
best treatise on the “Theory of Wages,” competition 
to close October 1. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prize of $17,500 offered jointly by the Pictorial 
Review, Dodd, Mead, & Co., and the First National 
Pictures for a first novel by an American author, 
contest to close October 1. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Prize of $25,000 offered by McClure’s, the Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, and the Cosmopolitan 
Productions for serial rights, book rights, and mo- 
tion-picture rights for a novel, containing from 
80,000 to 110,000 words, contest closing January 1, 
1927. Open to any writer who has not had more 
than three novels published in book form. Particu- 
lars in June WriTER. 


Prize of $2,000 offered by Harper & Bros. for the 
best novel by a citizen who has not published a 
novel in book form prior to January 1, 1919, contest 
closing February 1, 1927. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 


Prize of $10,000 offered by the Atlantic Monthly 
for the most interesting novel submitted before Feb- 
ruary 15, 1927. Particulars in June Writer. 


Prize of $2,000 offered by Little, Brown, & Co 
for the best book for boys and girls of ten years 
old or more, manuscript to contain at least 40,000 
words, contest closing March 1, 1927. Particulars in 
June Writer. 
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Prizes amounting to $1,500 for essays on eco- 
nomics on the subject, “Saving and Spending as 
Factors in Prosperity,” offered by Alvin T. Simonds, 
of Fitchburg, contest closing December 31. Particu- 
lars in June WRITER. 

Monthly definition contests conducted by the 
Forum, payment being made at the rate of five 
dollars each for all printed. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prize of $7,500 offered by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company and the Forum for the best American 
biographical novel, contest closing March 1, 1927. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 

Leahy Dante prize of $1,000 offered by the Com- 
monweal for the best essay for the better under- 
standing of Dante, contest closing September 1. 
Particulars in May WriTER. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the Century Theatre 
Club for the best play of three or more acts by an 
American author, contest closing January 1, 1927. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 

Prizes of $5,000, $3,000, and $2,000 for chamber 
music offered by the Philadelphia Musical Fund So- 
ciety, contest closing December 31. Particulars in 
March WRITER. 

Tenth prize competition offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, competition closing 
October 1. Particulars in July Writer. 

Chattanooga Writers’ Club annual nature poem 
contest, competition closing November 1. Particulars 
in July Writer. 

Sixth annual competition of the Swift & Company 
Male Chorus, offering prize of $100 for the best 


musical setting of “West” or “Constancy,” competi- 
tion closing September 15. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Twenty-fourth annual competition of the Chicago 
Madrigal Club, offering prize of $100 for the best 
setting of Clinton Scollard’s poem, “An Invitation,” 
contest closing October 1. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina: 
Blindman prize of $250; Southern prize of $100; 
Caroline Sinkler prize of $50; Society’s prize of $25; 
Harman prize of $25; Skylark prize of $10; and the 
Ellen M. Carroll prize of $15 —all offered annually. 
Particulars from the Poetry Society of South Caro- 
lina, 62 Broad street, Charleston, S. C., or in July 
WRITER, 

Annual prizes awarded by Poetry (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: 
Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed 
Memorial prize of $100, and the Young Poets’ prize 
of $100, for poems published in the magazine 
during the current year. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Na- 
tion, poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving 
Day and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars 
in February, 1923, WrRiTER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
(Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginners’ competition. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on National 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


THe True Comic CHARACTER. Thomas L. Masson. 
Century for July. 


SHAKSPERE AND Mopern StTaGecrarFT. Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker. Yale Review for July. 

New Letters oF CARLYLE TO ECKERMANN. Wil- 
liam A. Speck. Yale Review for July. 

Tue Psycuotocy or Dratect Wrirtinc. George 
Philip Krapp. Bookman for July. 

THe Poetry or EpmMunp Gosse. John Drink- 
water. Bookman for July. 

LITERARY SoOUBRETTES. Ruth Suckow. Bookman 
for July. 

DusLin in Literature. Padraic Colum. Bookman 
for July. 


MEPHISTOPHELES AND THE Poet. Harriet Monroe. 
Poetry for July. 


NEITHER — Nor. The Pedestrian. Forum for July. 
One Hunprep YEARS OF STEPHEN Foster. With 
portraits. Musical Observer for July. 


Joun Bunyan’s Hypocrisy. Harold Golder. North 
American Review for June-July-August. 

WASHINGTON IRVING AND MatiLpA HorrMan. Stan- 
ley T. Williams. American Speech for June. 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. Claude de 
American Speech for June. 


Jazzinc Up Our Musicat Terms. A. C. E. 
Schonemann. American Speech for June 


Crespigny. 


Tue Rots OF PARLIAMENT AND THE NEw ENG- 
LisH Dictionary. Frederick E. Faverty. Modern 
Language Notes for June. 

Tue Fraup or “Poputar Soncs” 
Loar. Melody for June. 


Lure. Lloyd 
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Curwoop. — Mr. Curwood says: “Why do I 
place my characters in the great open spaces? 
What is the point toward which I’m always 
driving, with my out-of-doors novels? Those 
are two questions that I often hear. Possibly 
the answer to the first can be found in the 
fact that my father’s uncle was Captain Mar- 
ryat, the great English writer of adventure 
stories, and in the further fact that I have 
inherited a certain amount of Indian blood 
from a Mohawk Indian princess who was my 
mother’s great-great-grandmother. Or possibly 
it is only chance. Whatever it is, the impulse 
started when I was young. I was expelled 
from high school because I loved nature too 
well; then I buried myself in a big Michigan 
swamp, and by trapping earned money enough 
to take me to the University of Michigan. 
That probably was the Indian of me.” 

While in the public schools, Curwood began 
sending stories to papers and magazines. 
Most, if not all of these, came back, but he 
never was discouraged and never stopped try- 
ing. Probably the first printed story of his 
to survive those early days appeared in an 
annual still published by the pupils of the 
Owosso High School. In this story he struck 
the key note which has ever since dominated 
his writings. The Shiawassi River is the favor- 
ite playground of Owosso children. In the high 
school story he linked up the familiar every- 
day setting with the Indians who once pos- 
sessed the region, with the history of Shiawassi 
County, the town Owosso, and picturesque 
Shiawassi River which flowed past his birth- 
place and childhood home. Even this early, 
he wrote about things that were familiar and 
a part of his every-day life. This method he 
religiously pursues now, writing about a coun- 
try and its inhabitants only when he has 
become intimately familiar with it through 
personal experience. He says of this method: 
“It is my hobby to write of what I know. 
There were years, of course, during which I 
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found myself groping — writing of that which 
I desired to live, but which I did not under- 
stand. But there came a time when I was able 
to go to a cabin hundreds of miles from civ- 
ilization to write a book, and then a second, 
and for three years I lived with Thor and 
Muska and Neewa and Brimstone before writ- 
ing the stories in which they figure. 

“It was because I knew the Three Rivers 
— the great Athabasca, the Slave and the 
Mackenzie, which flow through the north 
country toward the Arctic — that I ventured 
to undertake the trilogy of novels about the 
Three River country. ‘The Flaming Forest’ 
is the last novel of this trio; ‘The River’s End’ 
and ‘The Valley of Silent Men’ were its pre- 
decessors. I travelled three thousand miles up 
and down the mighty Saskatchewan before I 
wrote ‘The River’s End.’ And if I had not 
gone down the Athabasca, the Slave and the 
Mackenzie with the wild ‘river brigades’ of 
God’s Country, I should not have written ‘The 
Flaming Forest.’ 

“In this adventuring into the wild places 
I have met a new manhood and a new woman- 
hood — the manhood and the womanhood of 
the Far North. Closer and closer have I come 
into the hearts and understanding of men, and 
women, and little children who were born 
under the open skies, and whose forefathers 
were born under the open skies for genera- 
tions before them. Not the sort of our own 
West when it was new. For the North is old. 
And these men and women and children are 
a part of nature just as the forests are a part 
of it. It is impossible for me not to write 
about the people, their tragedies, their ro- 
mances, their pathos.” 

The story of Mr. Curwood’s literary ad- 
vancement is simple and in a straight line. In 
1900 he went to work on the Detroit News, 
writing for the magazine page. His work was 
sometimes crude, turned off hot from his 
fertile brain, and wise-heads, now utterly 
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forgotten, used to criticize him pretty severely. 
They all admitted, however, the unusual qual- 
ity of his imagination, acknowledged that 
his stories were “different” and that his in- 
dustry and integrity to set ideals were above 
the average. 

His method of work is interesting: “Of 
course I use a typewriter. I can study and 
watch my story best on a typewritten sheet. 
I rewrite as I produce, reading, correcting, and 
changing with a pencil probably ten times 
through. I often spend a day on a dozen lines. 
Five or six hundred words is my average, I 
should say, and a thousand words exceedingly 
good measure. But my copy is practically fin- 
ished when I rise from the typewriter.” He 
further says that, working seven days a week, 
a novel takes about eight months; a short 
story, one. He does not make out a formal 
synopsis of a story on paper before beginning 
to write it. “During the three months of each 
year which I spend in the wilderness I plot a 
new novel in my head while I am gathering 
material for it. I always keep a notebook and 
it is crammed. A notebook is essential for my 
particular kind of fiction, for it is eighty per 
cent. fact, so far as country, environment, 
geography, customs, and manners go. The 
nucleus of my stories I find in my wilderness 
life and to a great extent I use my own experi- 
ences and emotions. The wilderness gives me 
almost everything, almost all my characters. 
They are drawn directly from life. Only the 
minor ones are imaginary. Perhaps that is the 
reason they have a way of not behaving as I 
have intended. Occasionally I give them a 
good beating, for they persist in doing as I 
do not want them to. They are very much 
alive. They often get me into trouble which 
it takes me days to get out of. My plots some- 
times act the same way. I start out with an 
idea, but the story afterwards largely builds 
itself. Sometimes the ending, even, is differ- 
ent from the one I have planned, that is, in 
its details.” 


Mr. Curwood is not a rapid writer, but he 
is an industrious one. His first story to be 
published in book form, “The Courage of 
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Captain Plum,” appeared in 1908, followed in 
the same year by “The Wolf Hunters.” The 
next year, also, he issued two books, “The 
Great Lakes” and “The Gold Hunters.” “The 
Danger Trail” was the only one in 1910, but 
both “The Honor of the Big Snows,” and 
“Philip Steele of the Royal Mounted” came 
the next year. Each year after that saw one 
book until in 1919 “Nomads of the North” 
appeared, and “The River’s End,” the first of. 
the delightful trilogy. Since then he has held 
to the one book a year, except for 1924, when 
there seems to have been none. But even with 
this omission, “The Ancient Highway” of 
1925 brought the number in seventeen years 
up to twenty-one. A goodly number for a 
writer who, in addition to the writing, must 
take the time to live deep into the story and 
the setting. — Boston Transcript. 


HALL. — Radclyffe Hall, whose novel, ‘“Ad- 
am’s Breed,” has just been published in this 
country, wrote her first novel, “The Unlit 
Lamp,” in hotel bedrooms in Florence, north- 
ern Italy, Normandy, and Paris. When she has 
the inspiration to write, she writes anywhere. 
The top of a trunk in a noisy hotel bedroom 
is as acceptable to her as the desk in her own 
quiet study. She is an irregular worker. For 
several days she will not write at all, but when 
she begins, ten or twelve hours at a stretch 
are quite usual, and meals and appointments 
are forgotten. Of hobbies, Miss Hall has two, 
the breeding and showing of dogs, some of 
which have found their way to show benches 
in America, and the collecting of early oak 
furniture. She is a fellow of the Zodlogical 
Society and devoted to animals. Her first form 
of literary expression was poetry. A little later 
she learned to play the piano, and thereafter 
wrote her verse with the idea of a musical 
setting in mind. Among the composers who 
have found inspiration in her lines are Cole- 
ridge Taylor, Liza Lehmann, Mrs. Woodforde 
Finden and Mrs. George Batten, while her 
own settings have become favorites as concert 
songs. 















News and Notes 


Rudyard Kipling was awarded the gold medal 
of the Royal Society of Literature at the centenary 


banquet of the Society in London July 7. 


Robertus Love has resigned as literary editor of 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch, to devote himself to 
writing, both fact and fiction. 


Edward Davison, the young English poet and 
critic, has been appointed assistant professor of 
English at Vassar College. 

Robert Frost will again be a member of the 
faculty of Amherst College, resuming his professor- 
ship in English with the fall term. 


After fourteen years of litigation, the appellate 
division of the Supreme Court has affirmed the deci- 
sion that the play, “The Bird of Paradise,” had been 
plagiarized by Richard Walton Tully, playwright, 
and Oliver Morosco, producer, from an unpublished 
manuscript, entitled “In Hawaii,” written by Grace 
A. Fendler. 


Professor Carol Sax, of the University of Ken- 
tucky, one of the leaders of the Little Theatres, 
believes that the person who does not want the 
truth on the stage is the worst enemy of the theatre 
and drama today. He believes that the most im- 
portant factor in any drama is that all acts con- 
tribute definitely to a definite end, and he wants 
honesty in the theatre and plays true to life, by 
which one gains sympathy and understanding of 
fellow men. 


“George Meredith,” by J. B. Priestly, is a new 
volume in the English Men of Letters series, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 


“A Dictionary of Modern English Usage,” by 
H. W. Fowler (Oxford University Press), deals with 
problems of speech and writing, with explanations 
of split infinitives, the position of prepositions, for- 
eign words, and the misuse of quotations. 


“The Art of Narration,” by Mary Ellen Chase and 
Frances K. Del Paine, is published by F. S. Crofts 
& Co. 


“The Element of Irony in English Literature,” 
by F. McD. C. Turner, is published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 

“Some Contemporary Dramatists,” by Graham 
Sutton, is published by the George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

“The Ethical and Religious Value of the Drama,” 


by Ramsden Balmforth, is published by the Adelphi 
Company. 


“Agricultural Journalism,” by Nelson Antrim 
Crawford and Charles Elkins Rogers (Alfred A. 
Knopf), is a manual of information about farming 
papers. 


“Printing Ink — A History,” by Frank B. Wiborg, 
is published by Harper & Brothers. 


The Scientific American has removed to quarters 
in a building of its own at 24 West Fortieth street, 
New York. 


George Haven Putnam, returning from England, 
says that the “smart” manner of writing current 
among the present-day authors does not appeal to 
him, and adds that the tendency toward this style 
is more apparent here than in England, although 
the older country has plenty of it. 


Abraham Brown, a music professor in New York, 
has brought suit against Irving Berlin, alleging 
that the words and title of the song, “All Alone” 
were plagiarized by Berlin from a lyric which Brown 
wrote and showed to Berlin’s agent. 


Rev. Frank M. O'Reilly has brought suit for 
$500,000 against George M. Cohan, Otto Harbach, 
and Frank Mendell, charging that “The O’Brien 
Girl,” a musical comedy, was plagiarized from his 
unproduced play, “Buzz Saw.” 


Joseph Pennell left an estate valued approximately 
at $350,000, which will ultimately go to the Library 
of Congress. The gift includes prints, paintings, 


manuscripts, copyrights, and money requisite to 
maintain the collections and add to them. Mr. Pen- 
nell explained in the will that he had made the 
bequest to the Government “because the United 
States is spending money on prints and encouraging 
art and artists, and has encouraged me.” 


Ronald Firbank died in Rome June 7, aged forty 


years. 


Mrs. Kate Jordan Vermilye died at Mountain 
Lakes, N. J., June 21. 


Gerald Beaumont died at Hollywood, Calif., June 
26, aged forty-two. 


Frederick Cunliffe-Owen (“Marquise de Fonte- 
noy”) died in New York June 30, aged seventy-two. 


Amy E. Blanchard died at Bailey’s Island, Maine, 
July 6, aged seventy-two. 

Ambrose E. Gonzales died at Columbia, S. C., 
July 11, aged sixty-eight. 


Lincoln Jj. Carter died at Goshen, Indiana, July 
13, aged sixty-one. 
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